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Your FAN FARE author, Sig Hagen, worked for many 
years on the Lancaster, Pa., INTELLIGENCER-JOURNAL, 
and with the Philadelphia DAILY NEWS, serving part 
of the time as sports editor. He is presently an assistant 
editor for THE LUTHERAN. 


Sig Hagen has always been involved with sports. 
He played end at Gettysburg High School, loves to 
bowl, and writes with insight and perception about 


almost any area in the sporting world. 
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GRAHAM--A YOUTH EVALUATION 


editorial 


One hundred thousand individuals—a conglomeration of con- 
secrated laymen, pastors, recent convertees, unchurched sidewalk- 
ers, and the curious—were among the wandering flock that Billy 
Graham herded into Yankee Stadium one sweltering Saturday night 
last July. 

The lean, gesticulating figure of Billy the Shepherd moved im- 
pressively about the makeshift podium that night. First, he vibrated 
the air with an enthusiastic acceptance of the three-week rally ex- 
tension invitation. Then he introduced the Vice President of the 
United States, Richard M. Nixon. Finally he expounded his message 
of faith and gave the call for immediate repentance. 

Graham had packed Madison Square Garden for nine weeks 
prior to the massive outdoor rally. He continued to draw throngs 
during the extended period. Caravans from as far away as 200 
miles were winding the highways to hear the dynamic preacher. 

Publicity about a spiritual revival was flying. The world’s most 
sophisticated metropolis was on the verge of a reformation. Ex- 
ternally, such a deed seemed plausible. © 

Internally, however, theologians, skeptics, and wary-minded 
persons were bombarding Graham with questions and criticisms. 
His organization, message and procedure were being attacked. In 
some circles, Billy was coming out on the short end. 

All of which boils down to the question: “Billy Graham—yes 
or no?” 

From the collegiate side of the track, the answer is a reserved 
‘yes.’ In concise words, the evangelist’s organization appears neces- 
sary and his salvation-skimming message clear. Unfortunately, his 
immediate-repentance procedure strikes the wrong note. 

| was there. The two-hour conclave of singing and preaching 
attracted every type. Thousands poured into the stands carrying 
Bibles, later opening them to Billy’s text; thousands sat on the out- 
field grass behind the platform, never once seeing Billy’s face; hun- 
dreds begged ushers for permission to sit in the aisles of the vast 
stadium. 

Adhering to the principles that the Bible is correct in every 
detail, Graham delivered the typical evangelistic sermon, outlin- 
ing the only road to salvation. Toward the end of the message, as 
is the usual Graham procedure, the call for personal commitment 
went forth. All spiritually-moved persons were asked to stand. Sur- 
prisingly few in the assembly arose. 


Then he called for repenters to show themselves—all within 
two hours. This procedure goes against the grain. One hasn’t time 
to repent or prepare thoughtfully or thoroughly. 

The steamroller type of organization that Graham has been 
accused of forming, raises concern in many minds. But any man 
who can draw more than 1,000,000 listeners in 59 sessions must 
have some type of organization. The guaranteed conversion feel- 
ing of the Graham team seems to be outweighed by the spontaneous 
attendance. 

One final Graham act which has received its share of criticism 
is the theologically-correct but incomplete Gospel which he preaches. 
‘Graham supposedly offers the quick, one-treatment method of salva- 
tion, Critics say his sermons are incomplete, however, because they 
give no answers to the everyday problems that confront individuals. 
They point out that Billy’s messages sound good at the moment, but 
lhave no lasting punch. 

Such criticism befalls every evangelist. Graham has not set 
himself up as a God as some of his predecessors and contemporaries 
have done. 

It should be remembered, however, that a man in Graham’s 
position can do little except paint an overall salvation picture to 
crowds which he will never see again. He accomplishes his purpose 
of saving souls through this method. 

Graham’s wisest move is that he sends the convertee or com- 
mitted individual back to a church to receive further instruction and 
additional help. This will round out the incompleteness of his 
message. 

The sincerity of the fabulously successful preacher has not been 
questioned. When Richard Nixon told Graham that 18 top-notch 
baseball players could not fill Yankee Stadium two weeks later, but 
that one man—Graham—had drawn such a crowd that the gates 
had to be shut, the tousle-headed young man replied, “I! didn’t fill 
this stadium—God did.” Most people translate this answer as sin- 
cerity—not proud humility. 

“You can make millions of dollars and not find God,’ Graham 
told the multitude that stopped traffic in New York’s Wall Street 
for an hour, “if you are separated by sin from him who is the source 
of all peace and happiness.” Next Billy plans invasions of the South 
and West. 

Pro-Grahamites favor his entire program. Anti-Grahamites 
admit he is reaching people who would otherwise remain un- 
churched. And at least one collegian becomes a “yes-man” for his 


crusades—with a few reservations. 
—EDGAR TREXLER. 


Television personalities of LID flashed on the 


TV screen recently. Holy Trinity Bellerose turned 
out in full force on the TEEN BANDST AND, 
afternoon program that features schools and clubs 


in the New York area. 


Leaguers showed athletic trophies and awards 
which they won in recent years. An exhibition of 
cheers by the Trinity Cheer Leaders was a high- 
light in the program. Ted Steel, emcee of the 
BANDSTAND, chatted with league leaders, 
commending them for the fine work HTB is 


doing among its teenagers. 


Did We CU at KU 
by Sally Simmel 


‘Judy Ford, of Cherryville, North 
arolina, broke two 62-year prece- 
=nts this summer. She was elected the 
*st girl and youngest president of 
se Luther League of America at the 

sennial convention, August 12-17. 

In accepting the top LLA post Judy 
id, “Thank you for the confidence 
bu’ve shown by your votes. I realize 
sis means work equal to the honor. 
fease pray with me during the com- 
«g biennium for God's continued 
aidance, enabling us to meet the chal- 
mnges of the future in the same en- 
ausiastic Christian manner that they 
ave been met in the past under form- 
= presidents. Again, thank you so 
auch.” 

In other top slots along with Judy 
dr the 1957-1959 biennium will be 
obert Menges, of Menges Mills, 
sennsylvania, as vice-president; Sue 
mulp, of Albermarle, North Carolina, 
*cond-term secretary, and Arnold Tie- 
ueyer, of Tarkio, Missouri, as treas- 
mer. 


Outgoing officers, all of whom 


“wy 


were given rising ovations for their 
fine work during the past years in- 
clude Malcolm Minnick, president; 
Bob Beckstrom, vice-president; and 
Robert Sanders, treasurer. 


service opens convention 

Executive Secretary Rev. Leslie Con- 
rad, in an opening sermon before the 
more than 2200 leaguers recommended 
that the young people prepare them- 
selves to take a stand for Jesus Christ, 
that they take a stand against sin, and 
that they take a sensible stand on the 
subject of sex. He urged them to take 
a stand as individuals and to become 
salesmen and women of Jesus Christ. 

The host synod, Central States, had 
made convention preparations during 
their own synodical convention, Au- 
gust 10-12, on the KU campus. 

activities varied 

Activities were varied all week as 
leaguers from all parts of the country 
took part in business sessions, discus- 
sion and workshop groups. They also 
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hats are 
in style 


two 
presidents 
meet 


frie 
spec 


overseas youth 


access to the swimming pool and 
1is courts during the recreational 
od each afternoon. 

the hat was the thing as state and 
odical groups vied for top honors 
lesigners of the craziest chapeaux. 
o came bedecked with Mickey 
use beanies and Central States wore 
peller caps. Illinois went high hat 
1 a replica of Abe Lincoln’s top- 
_ New York and their derbies and 
es were also very much in evi- 
ce. New Jersey, unprepared and 
to be outdone, promptly went to 


Pastor Solveig” Sigurgeirsson of Ice- 
land said that he came all the way 
from Iceland to learn how to eat ice. 
Dr. Robert Huldschiner of The Luth- 
eran was moderator for the forum. 
Friday night’s Festival of Music 
brought to the stage of Hoch Audi- 
torium more than 200 voices under 
the direction of L. David Miller, head 
of the music department, Wittenberg 
College. Highlighting the program 
was a speech choir meditation, “Your 
Life Can Sing,’ written by Professor 


local five and dime and purchased | ¥ 


ut 60 lampshades, some velvet 


on and glue. The results were very J 


ctive. 

Many of the boys and girls most 
iredly went home with laryngitis. 
the drop of a hat (a crazy one, 


‘ourse) a multitude of voices would 7 


x the praises of their home state. 
Sut it wasn’t all fun and frivolity. 


> leaguers attended an evening , 


ion each night and learned some- 
1g about Luther League work and 
blems. They were present for the 
miere of the film strip ‘Shadow 
a Shed,” depicting activities in a 
-k camp. An International Youth 
um, renamed “Murder at KU” (be- 
se Rey. Peter Stolt of Germany had 
aested the leaguers to murder his 
up with questions) presented by 
ren overseas guests, brought the 
wers to many questions leaguers 

to ask of people from other 
ses. They discussed dating and 
uly life, church life, and Com- 
nism. Asked what they had learned 
America, the guests replied that 
~ had learned hospitality, kindness, 

something of home economics. 


East meets West 


Miller. Five anthems rendered were: 
“Sing and Rejoice,’ James; “Lauda- 
mus Te,” Mueller; “Now God Be 
Praised,’ Vulpius; ‘Alleluia, Glorious 
is Thy Name,” Olson; “O Come 
Mourn With Me.” J. Bert Carlson was 
organist. 
meetings run smoothly 
Outgoing President Mac Minnick of 
Salem, Virginia, carried the conven- 
tion smoothly through the daily busi- 
ness sessions. Many committee reports 
were given in the form of skits. 
The Icelandic Synod Luther League, 
having met the requirements for mem- 
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Top Half of KU Softball 


Ministerium of Penna. 
Minn., Mont., N. Dak. 
Va., W. Va., Ky., Tenn. 
Central Penn 

Central States 

Ga., Ala., Fla., Tex., Miss. 
Ohio 

Pac., PSW, Rocky Mt. 


Teams 
Won 3, tied 1 87. 
Won 3, tied 1 87. 
Won 3, lost 1 Wiss 
Won 3, lost 1 | 
Won 3, lost 1 Me 
Won 3, lost 1 As) 
Won 2, lost 2 50 
Won 2, lost 2 .50 


a 


bership, was received into the Luther 
League of America. 

Dr. George Harkins, assistant to 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, ULCA president, 
spoke briefly to the convention, pledg- 
ing the support of the “mother or- 
ganization” to its auxiliary. 

One of the last items of business 
was the tentative approval of a $430,- 
000 budget for a three year period. 

The figure for 1958 will be $134,- 
720; 1959, $144,953; and 1960, 
$151,134. This budget is the highest 
ever approved by the LLA. Final ap- 


proval will come from the executiv 
board at a later date. 


Dr. Mitchell keynoter 


Dr. Carveth P. Mitchell, pastor c 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfielc 
Ohio, spoke to the convention eac 
morning following the business se 
sion. Speaking on the theme “He: 
I Stand,’ Dr. Mitchell covered suc 
subjects as the Word of God, justi! 
cation by faith, universal priesthoc 
of believers, and Christian liberty- 
basic doctrines of the Luthera 
Church. peerral 


Don’t just lie there, Sis. Get up and meet the new minister! \ 


‘ryone at caravan briefing sessions 
summer was asking, “Who will go 
Hawaii?’ Three lucky Carayaners 
Ann Shulz, 
d Dave Ziegler. They spent four 


re Elizabeth Herion, 


veks in the Islands. 


Help!! 
“Help Encourage League  Pro- 
ams’’ is the full title of the NYNE 
caravaning program (shortened to 
ALP). Help is designed to strengthen 
isting leagues. 
HELPers were chosen on the basis 
their league know-how, ability to 
t'along with others, and leadership 
falities. A four week correspondence 
arse and a weekend training session 
Albany, N.Y., prepared them for 
eit Sunday sessions with leagues 
voughout N.Y. state. 


a) 


Week With LID’S 


Thirteen Lutheran youth leaders 
from overseas, hosted by LLA, re- 
turned to their homelands after an ex- 
hausting summer. Have you been curi- 
ous to know what they did while they 
were here in the United States? 

They did a little bit of everything, 
from attending rallies, conventions to 
participating in camps and work 
camps. If you want a run-down of a 
week’s activities, we have it. Hold 
your breath. 

Kurt Berling from Sweden was 
sponsored by New York and New 
England. His week with LID’s Kids 
began Sunday evening when he arrived 
in Grand Central. Due to a mixup in 
travel arrangements, Kurt had to find 
his own way to Long Island by sub- 
way. 

Monday was spent with leaguers of 
Christ, Rosedale, at the beach. In the 
evening he had dinner with leaguers 
of Holy Trinity, Hollis. Later in the 
evening he met with young adults of 
the church and told them about the 
Church of Sweden. He taught several 
Swedish folk dances. 


LID’s executives took Kurt on a 
tour of Wall Street, China Town, re- 
ligiously-significant spots in Manhat- 
tan, and to Times Square for dinner. 
In the evening they attended the Billy 
Graham New York Crusade. This was 
Tuesday. 

Wednesday’s schedule included a 
complete tour of the Harlem section of 
up-town Manhattan with stops at 
several churches. Kurt found the an- 
swers to questions he had regarding 
the life of the American Negro. 

An assistant pastor of one of the 
district churches took Kurt with him 


on parish calls on Thursday. Thur: 
day night, Kurt took the floor at 
district meeting to answer questior 
about Sweden, its people, and i 
Church. 

Friday was set aside to answe 
Kurt’s questions about the Jewis 
faith. This included attendance at 
Jewish service and an informal mee! 
ing with leaders of the synagogue. 

On Saturday LID’s Kids said gooc 
by to Kurt as he left for Silver Ba 
Leadership Training School. (Ku 
looked fine; his guides were wor 
out!) 


Here’s a Christmas project your league will enjoy—and it will bring 


joy to others too. How about remembering our missionaries this year? 
There is nothing as heart-warming for a missionary as a good stack of 
Christmas mail (cards, letters, gifts) from friends at home. If you send 
cards, do more than write your name. Write a personal note; it means 
much more. 

We would recommend periodicals of various types for missionaries 
as very acceptable Christmas greetings: If you want to reach them before 
Christmas, your mail should be sent soon. 

You can obtain missionaries’ names and addresses in the ULCA 
Year Book, ULCW’s Lutheran Woman's Work, or BFM’s The Foreign 
Missionary. 

Inquire at your local post office about size, weight, and prices of 
packages and letters. Here is an approximate time schedule for mailing. 


First Class Parcel 
To: Airmail Regular Mail Post 

Malaya 6 days 40 days 40 days 
Hong Kong 6 days 40 days 40 days 
Japan 5 days 30 days 30 days 
Uruguay 4 days 15 days 25 days 
British Guiana 4 days 15 days 25 days 
Liberia 6 days 30 days 35 days 
Tanganyika ‘7 days 35 days 40 days 
India 10 days 40 days 60 days 
Argentina 6 days 40 days 50 days 


5 Kitchener 
aguers went 

1 a hayride. 
ere are a few 
+ them. 


CONVENTIONS 


ANADA 


The fact that Tavistock, Canada, 
as without electricity for several 
ours during the ninth convention 
idn’t ruin plans. The meal was the 
iggest problem, and this the ladies 
uickly solved by portioning out the 
0d to homes with gas stoves. When 
1e lights came on, leaguers were en- 
ying their evening meal right on 
hedule. 

Formal opening at Trinity Lutheran 
thurch was made by the Rev. R. B. 
angen on the theme Stewards of 
rod’s Grace. Other speakers during 
ne three-day period, May 18-20, were 
sus Wedemeyer, Reuben Baetz, Rev. 
Jorman Lange, and Rev. Delton J. 
slebe. 


The 288 in attendance heard about 


aravaning—Canadian style. The pro- 
ram is called HELP—Have Every 
eaguer Participate. Other business in- 
luded the acceptance of two new 
sagues into membership. They are St. 
tephen’s, Kitchener, and Mt. Zion, 
7 aterloo. 


Officers elected are Carl Mueller, 
president; Judy Carse, vice president; 
Joyce Radtke, corresponding _ secre- 
tary; Nancy White, recording secre- 
tary; Art Gollinger, treasurer ; and the 
Rey. N. Lange, pastoral advisor. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Luther League of the Synod in the 
Central States conventioned on the 
campus of Kansas University, Law- 
rence, during the days of August 10 
and 11. The schedule included such 
features as the opening worship sery- 
ice (guest speaker—the Rev. Emer- 
son Jury, Omaha, Nebraska), hymn- 
spiration, Sunday morning service at 
Trinity (guest speaker—Rev. Leslie 
Conrad; Jr.), picnic supper at Potter 
Lake, service-project hunt, and candle- 
light installation of officers. 


Leaguers put forth much effort in 
preparing for the national convention 
held on the same campus August 12- 
16. Work teams completed such tasks 
as posting highway signs, stuffing con- 
vention envelopes, transportation. 
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ILLINOIS 

With the theme We March Where 
Thou Hast Trod, 288 leaguers of IIl- 
inois assembled July 26-28 in Spring- 
field for their 62nd convention. 

Rev. Richard E. Boye of Carthage, 
speaker at the opening banquet, chal- 
lenged the dedication of modern youth 
by charging that the modern counter- 
part of the Christian Church has 
“thinning blood.” He pointed out the 
tremendous uplift the Church would 
receive if all the leaguers would re- 
turn to their churches and communi- 
ties determined to put Christ into their 
lives. 

In the business session Don Herd- 
man, a Carthage College junior from 
Freeport, was elected president. Pre- 
viously. Don served as vice president 
and Christian vocation chairman (two 
times) on the state level. Mary Lou 
Meinders, vice president; Arlene 
Engelhardt, secretary; and Troy Hed- 
rick, treasurer, were elected also. The 
three will attend Carthage College this 
year. 

Divisional chairmen appointed are 
Lee Wicklund, Christian vocation; 
Barbara Jerde, missions; Vivian Smith, 
evangelism; Virginia Matzker, recrea- 
tion; and Janet Eken, social action. 
Roger Renstrom is in charge of pub- 
lications and Don Pardonner, publica- 
tions promotion. 

Among the resolutions passed was 
one favoring “no distinction because 
of race in church, community, or 
school.” Lars Samuelson of Sweden 
and Eckhard Lange of Germany at- 
tended the convention. 


MOP 


Let There Be Light was the theme 
of the meeting of leaguers of the 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania and th 
Adjacent States (MOP) at Ursinu 
College, Collegeville, Pa. The them 
was divided into three parts: “Th 
Example—I Am the Light of th 
World” Dr. Charles M. Cooper, pres 
ident of Ministerium; ‘The Challeng: 
—Ye Are the Light of the World’ 
Rev. Charles Moser, Merrick, N. Y. 
and “The command Let Your Light S¢ 
Shine Before Men’’ Rev. Julius Sath 
mary, Mohnton, Pa. 

Heading the convention busines: 
was election of officers. The outcome 
Clarence Hall, president; Ray Ueber 
roth, vice president; Barbara Dresch 
secretary; Arlene Shiffert, assistan 
secretary; Leonard A. Stauffer, treas 
urer; Milton A. Hall, financial secre 
tary; Gloria Strouse, statistician; Mrs 
Blanche Swearer, executive secretary 
Helen Mae Roberts, Christian voca 
tion; Gloria Strouse and Arlene Shif 
fert, evangelism; Elmer H. Eiche, mis 
sions; Maude Williams, social action 
Phyllis E. Brown, recreation; Ronalc 
Wolf, publicity; Faith Ann Scott, spe 
cial gifts; David Deery, intermedi 
ates; Robert A. Jones, member-at 
large; Gene D. Fritz, past president 
and Rey. Earl F. Rahn, MOP advisor 

One important business item wa 
the report of a successful close of th 
Muhlenberg Appeal Project. MOPL 
went over their goal of $3000. 

Many conventioners traveled 
Trappe, Pa., to visit America’s shrin| 
of Lutheranism, Augustus Lutherai 
Church, oldest unaltered Lutherat 
church building in the U. S. 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


TV and Hurricane Audrey playe: 
prominent roles at the NY and N) 
convention, University of Buffal 


/ 


ine 28-30. 
Hurricane Audrey was there to greet 
e 900 delegates and guests as they 
tived at the largest NYNE synodical 
ague meeting in history. Although 
ere was lots of rain and wind, Au- 
‘ey didn’t dampen enthusiasm. 
In order to accommodate the over- 
yw guests, a closed circuit TV was 
‘stalled in the main auditorium. The 
cctures and sound was relayed to two 
onitor sets in an adjoining room. 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew spoke on the 
‘eme Lord Speak to Me. Sight-seeing 
Niagara Falls was on the agenda. 
2aguers were invited to a communion 
tvice at Zion, Niagara Falls, in cele- 
ration of the church’s 100th anni- 
ersary. 
Outcome of a survey reveals 200 ac- 
ve leagues and 5,248 active leaguers 
NYNE. Seven new leaguers were 
‘cepted into membership. Dorothy 
vavis will be in charge of the cara- 
wing program called HELP—Help 
acourage League Programs. Kurt 
ergling, Sweden, and Jacques Fischer, 
tance, were sponsored guests from 
verseas. 
William de Heyman was re-elected 
‘esident unanimously. Other officers 
‘clude Sue Meihofer, vice president; 
everly Kamerer, recording secretary; 
idy Johnson, corresponding secre- 
ity; Frederick Wedemeyer, treasurer ; 
asan Frey, Christian vocation; Carl 
lin, Jr., evangelism; Janice Knapp, 
issions; Louise Wulfert, social ac- 
on; and Gary Ennis, recreation. 


ORTH CAROLINA 

Prior to being elected as president 
“LL, Judy Ford relinquished her of- 
*e as president of North Carolina LL. 
ne presided at the July 25-27 meeting 


at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 

Officers elected are Eddie Ricks, 
president; Tom Ridenhour, vice pres- 
ident; Marjorie Kluttz, recording sec- 
retary; Rutg Whittecar, statistical sec- 
retary; Elsie Hamilton, treasurer; 
David Keck, archivist; Charles Murph, 
Jr., member-at-large; and Rey. Paul 
Conrad, clergy-member-at-large. The 
following were appointed: Claude 
Deal, Jr.; Christian vocation; Gary 
Safrit, evangelism; Gene Beck, mis- 
sions; Elizabeth Herion, social action; 
Judie Bittinger, recreation; Joyce Ken- 
drick, publicity; Sue Culp, finance; 
and Mary Wise, editor of LLNC 
paper. 

An increase of $930 was made in 
the budget for 1958, raising it to 
$11,085. The convention voted to give 
$400 as a scholarship for a foreign 
student preparing for Christian service 
in his native land. 

Theme, One World, One Mission, 
was carried out by Pastors Frank Perry 
and Brady Faggart, both mission de- 
velopers, in work shops related to mis- 
sions. 


PACIFIC 

The Pacific Synod LL, meeting in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Spokane, 
Washington, April 26-28, chose iden- 
tical twins for executive positions in 
their organization. Bruce Richards was 
elected president while his brother, 
Brent was positioned as 2nd vice pres- 
ident. 

Other officers are Jackie Olson, 1st 
vice president; Karen Hummon, secre- 
tary; Ron Theisen, treasurer; Diane 
Oliver, evangelism; Mary Ellen 
Julifs, missions; Jerry Strong, Chris- 
tian vocation; Bert Brandt, social ac- 
tion; Harold Brauner, recreation; Mar- 
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garet Myers, education; Christine 
Horn, intermediate; Dan Clark, stat- 
istician; Margaret McMillan, “PS... 
Youth”; Joan Irwin, historian; and 
Maxine Bowerman, LUTHER LIFE 
reporter. 

Using Give of Your Best to the 
Master as a theme, acceptance of two 
new leagues and a 1958 budget of 
$2400 were main items on the busi- 
ness agenda. 

Beverly Bain, out-going president, 
introduced guests: Dr. L. H. Steinhoff, 
president of Pacific Synod; Rev. David 
Getzendaner, chaplain; and Rev. John 
Baglain, synodical league advisor. 
Others taking part were Rev. John 
Bracher, director of the Lutheran Com- 
pass Missions, Seattle; Howard Logan, 
president of ULCA Brotherhood and 
LLA representative; 


TEXAS-LOUISIANA 


Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
Texas, was the scene of the Texas- 
Louisiana convention. Theme for the 
convention was Give Your Best, A 
total of 215 registered. 

Highlights were addresses by Rev. 
Ralph Ritzen, Midland College repre- 
sentative, and Judy Ford, LLA. 


Crosses were placed on the Syn- 
odical Life Service flag for Vernon 
Breitkrautz and Vernon Pecht who en- 
tered the ministry. 

Officers for 1958 are Jeanie Klein- 
ecke, president; Mabel Blum, vice 
president; Marion Hagemeister, cor- 
responding secretary; Elaine Berg, re- 
cording secretary; and Larry Haus- 
mann, treasurer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginians were delighted to 
have the retiring president of Lutheran 
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World Federation as their guest. Han: 
Lilje, Bishop of West Germany, 4 
peared at Edgewood Lutheran Churc 
Wheeling, West Virginia, prior to at 
tending the Federation meeting ir 
Minneapolis. 

Dave Angersbach represented LLA 
at the convention which had as it! 
theme, Pulling Christ in Everyday Liv 
ing. Officers installed are Charles Mil 
larky, Wheeling, president; Nancy Lee 
Coffman, Keyser, vice president; Eliza 
beth Whiteford, Fairmount, secretary 
David Cress, Parkersburg, treasurer 
Charles Strauss, Jr., Accident, Md., so 
cial action; Bill Shaeffer, Fairmount 
evangelism; Nina Sue Minebaugh 
Fairmount, missions; Candy Pricke 
Huntington, Christian vocation; an« 
Carol Richard, Clarksburg, recreation, 


HAWAII CONFERENCE, PACIFIC 

Seventy leaguers from the fiv 
ULCA churches in the Hawasiai 
Islands were present at the April 25 
26 Hawaii Conference conventior 
Held at the Lutheran Church of Hop 
olulu the theme was Ye shall kno 
the truth, and the truth shall mak 
you free. 

Banquet speaker was Rev. Thoma 
Allport, president of the Hawaii Cor 
ference, ULCA. Advisor to the cor 
ference LL is Ann Pasjack, paris’ 
worker at the Lihue Lutheran Churcl 

Officers are Stephen Sato, presiden: 
Richard LaFrentz, vice president 
Pauline Hormann, recording secre 
tary; Zelma Berkstresser, correspon 
ing secretary; and Lani Achor, trea: 
urer. | 

Pauline Hormann was chosen 
Hawaii's delegate to the synodic 
(Pacific Southwest) and LLA conve: 
tions. 


v2 


Texas-Louisiana Officers 


jinois Pacific Synod Officers 
»onvention 
‘naplain 


° 
\ 
Michigan Skit Night 
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LLA PREXY PRAISED 


The Honorable Basil L. Whitener, Democratic Representative from 
N. C. asked to address the House of Representatives. This is his speech: 


Mr. Speaker, it is with a sense of 
deep pride that I call the attention 
of the House to the accomplishment 
of a young lady residing in my con- 
gressional district. I refer to Miss 
Judy Ford, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Ford, Cherryville, N. C. 

Judy was recently elected president 
of the Luther League of America at 
its annual convention at the University 
of Kansas. Her achievement is all the 
more striking when we realize that she 
is the first young lady to be elected 
president of the Luther League of 
America in the 62-year history of the 
organization. 

As we all know, the Luther League 
is the young people’s auxiliary to the 
great United Lutheran Church in 
America. It is devoted to the building 
of good citizenship among our young 
people, and its activities exemplify 
and promote the very highest type of 
Christian living. I am proud and hon- 
ored that a constituent of mine should 
be selected to direct such a worthwhile 
organization. 

Judy Ford has been a natural leader 
in all of her school and church activi- 
ties. She is a rising senior at Lenoir- 
Rhyne College in Hickory, N. C, 
where she is editor of the college year- 
book, a member of the college debat- 
ers, the Dramatic Club, and Kappa 
Delta and Alpha Tau Kappa, honor- 
ary forensic orders. 

This outstanding young lady is a 
member of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
at Cherryville, N. C. Rev. Leroy C. 
Trexler is pastor of that splendid 
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church and has faithfully directed her 
efforts in behalf of Christian citizen- 
ship. She has participated in every ac- 
tivity of her church and has contrib- 
uted articles to such Lutheran pub- 
lications as LUTHER LIFE and the 
“North Carolina Lutheran.” In the 
Jatter publication she has written a 
regular column called “Ford’s Forum.” 

Her devotion to her church and her 
efforts in its behalf began at an early 
age. Her example is an inspiration to 
all young people, and her untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the Christian way 
of life have enriched the lives of all 
who have been privileged to know and 
work with this outstanding young 
lady. | 
Mr. Speaker, I salute Judy Ford and 
wish her continued success in her 
efforts in building a greater Lutheran 
Church and instilling a sense of deyo- 
tion to Christian principles in the 
hearts and minds of the young people 
with whom she is associated. 


There’s a “‘one way street’’ for Luth- 
eran youth in Germany, but it’s a dif- 
ferent street than ‘“‘Clatter’” expounds. 

Three Hilfswerk (Lutheran Wel- 
fare Agency) officials have been ar- 
rested by Soviet Authorities in the 
East Zone on charges of having helped 


send needy young people to West 
Germany for vacations with relatives. 

At the same time, the Communist 
government is carrying on a vigorous 
campaign to get West German youtl 
to spend vacations in the East Zone, 


MORSELS 


Alta Lesher, whose or- 
m playing won the in- 
‘mediate talent contest 
LLA convention, Mi- 
ai U., 1953, was chosen 
ear Spring High School 
geen of the May. Alta 

an active leaguer in 
church, the district, 
d synod. 


‘On July 21, leaguers 

St. Mark’s Indian- 
“olis, Indiana, had their 
st one-day retreat. They 
‘lowed the manual of 
A. Those in charge 
re Dick Hunt, student 


stor; Joan Gravelie, president; and 
r. and Mrs. Herman McBride, spon- 
ms. The theme was “Faith” and He- 


The East Zone government, Germany, failed 
to grant permits to a 66-voice boys’ choir from 
Leipzig in order that they might attend the 
Lutheran World Federation Assembly in Minne- 
apolis. The famous St. Thomas Boys’ Choir 
was scheduled to sing at the Assembly and at 
various other places on a tour of the States. 

East Zone government leaders said the choir 
(internationally renowned for its performance 
of Bach cantatas) was too large a group to 
send to a country which did not recognize the 
existence of the East German state. 

It was felt by LWF representatives that the 
real reason behind the refusal was reluctance 
on the part of the government to allow the 
boys at their impressionable age to be influ- 
enced by what they might see and learn in 
America. 


Hurricane Audrey hit during the 
New York and New England Synod- 
ical convention. Long Island District 


“2ws 1:13-26 was studied. The ex- 
itiment was such a success that leagu- 
5 anticipate a week-end retreat soon. 


Charles DeVries of Harlan, Iowa, 
“s been named staff writer of the 
ashington, D.C. office of the Divi- 
‘on of Public Relations of the Na- 
»nal Lutheran Council. Secretary of 
= office is Dr. Robert Van Deusen. 


. . . 


“Operation Day Camp” was 
anched successfully, July 20, at 6:00 
m., by the Luther League of St. 
vark’s, Mooresville, N.C. It began 
‘th a five-mile hike and included 
ership, study, and fellowship. 


. . 


Malaya (one of the ULCA mission 
‘ds) became independent on Au- 
ist 31. 


| 


leaguers were sure they had seen their 
share of rain, But alas, the weatherman 
had received a copy of the district’s 
schedule. It was July 13, the day of 
the beach party at Jones’ Beach. As 
the dawn broke, so did the rain clouds. 
(A few leaguers spent a wet day at 
the beach; other leaguers waited for 
the next Saturday which brought clear 
weather. ) 

The Luther League of St. Luke’s 
Chanceford, Pa., sponsored a congre- 
gational birthday party at which 200 
people attended. 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


talking religion 


Dear Sirs: : 

Should religion be discussed in school? 

| find that when the subject is brought up, most people are 
very narrow minded about it. | was always taught that you are 
supposed to spread the Lord’s Word, but apparently my friends 
don’t want to hear about it. 

If | mention religion more than once to them, they automatic- 


ally think I’m a Holy Roller or something. 
—C. L. 


Dear C. L.: 

You raise two questions: The first asks about the relationship 
between the Church and the State. The second concerns personal 
witnessing. 

In many of the countries of the world it is the normal thing to 
receive teaching about religion in the school. And in communist 
controlled areas it is normal to receive anti-religion in the class- 
room. 

Against the idea of teaching religion in public school is the fear 
that either you teach one denomination’s point of view, thereby 
offending others, or else water down the beliefs so much that the 
religion that offends no groups, says nothing. 


We can see from Roman Catholic dominated countries, from 
Hitler’s Germany, from Russian control, what can happen when 
religion and public school education are tied together. This we 
don’t want to happen here. 

Anyway, America has consistently tried to keep church and 
state affairs separate where possible, though certain exceptions 
have been made. 


Friends Repelled 


Talking about religion to one’s friends is sometimes tricky busi- 
ness. Certainly it ought not to be. It should be the easiest thing in 
the world. And tricky or not, it has to be done, else all evangelism 
would come to a halt. 

One of the chief troubles is that the people who talk most about 
religion often seem to be the ones with the strongest approach. The 
little groups with off-beat ideas, usually defensive, are the most 
likely to collar you and bend your ear for interminable periods. 
This is so often the case, that when anyone gets on the subject of 
religion, others expect something along those “I’m saved; you’re 
going to hell” lines. 

And even people from the mainstream of Christianity who talk 
a lot about their faith, all too often are people not with both feet 
on the ground, but with hardly one little digit touching. 

Ask yourself—better yet, ask somebody else—if you have a 
sane and sensible approach to religion, to life? This doesn’t mean 
you have to agree with the gang on everything, but it does mean 
that a sticky sentimentality, or a gushiness about things of faith, 
or a “I’m better than you cause I’ve got religion” attitude is out. 

Out, also, is the pushy type approach—known in the adver- 
tising trade as the “hard sell.” Religion is to most people a private 
affair. It affects their inner lives, their most personal problems. In 
their hours of loneliness, deep tragedy, supreme happiness, it is 
their religion which gives comfort, joy, stability. 

People don’t want anything so personal loudly aired in pub- 
lic places. 

Certainly you want to tell others about your joyous faith, and 
certainly you are concerned about their salvation. But pick your 
moments carefully. Launch trial balloons of conversation. If unac- 
cepted, try another time. Above all else, be natural—if for you, 
\being natural is fitting to our society. 

People do respect a well-balanced person who is concerned 
about his faith; and if your timing is right, they will appreciate your 
concern for them, too . 

The above, | believe, is true. It is also true that people crucified 
Jesus for talking about religion and being concerned about others. 
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Qranhlin Clark Fry 


president of the 


United Lutheran Church 
and the 
Lutheran World Federation 


The ULCA’s Rey. Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry is the new president of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

This announcement surprised only 
. few persons attending the August 
Assembly in Minneapolis. Dr. Fry has 
ong been recognized in religious 
rircles as the most influential figure in 
organized Protestantism today. He was 
oreviously the LWF veep. 

An intellectual and physical giant, 
re has served as president of the 
Jnited Lutheran Church in America 
since 1944. Dr. Fry’s world-wide fame 
is a churchman is a tribute to a man 
of striking personality. 

It is a delight, according to wit- 
aesses, to watch Dr. Fry, silver cross 
dangling on his clerical vest, an un- 
culy lock of dark hair falling across 
iis high forehead, preside over a large 
assembly. 

Always master of any situation, he 
aever loses control of the proceedings 
is he slashes speedily, through parlia- 
mentary tangles. 

In one church discussion, an enrap- 
ured delegate rose to say: “I move 
what the president thinks.” 

The tall, slouching, 57-year-old 
*hurchman—he’s six feet, one and a 
nalf inches tall—comes into a meet- 
ing saturated with knowledge of every 
matter due for consideration, its past, 
oresent and possible future. These 
details seem to be filed in his mind in 
complete order, waiting to be pulled 
‘orth for application at just the proper 
moment. 

In a smallish, informal meeting, 
Jr. Fry permits himself the luxury of 
. good cigar. As he leans back in his 
‘hair, his heavy eyelids appear to 
lroop momentarily; his eyes take on 
- slightly glazed, withdrawn look. 


Or, seemingly oblivious to the hub- 
bub of voices arguing a controversial 
issue, he may pursue one of his favor- 
ite hobbies working a double-crostic 
puzzle. 

Actually, he’s neither sleepy nor in- 
different. Both attitudes reflect deep 
concentration on the subject at hand. 
Almost invariably he’ll raise a pointed 
question that gets right to the heart 
of the matter. 

Dr. Fry can tactfully rout an oppo- 
nent before he knows what is happen- 
ing to him. Frequently it’s done with 
a quip that his irresistible humor can- 
not forego. 

At one conference, a delegate held 
the floor unduly long, asserting time 
and again his readiness “to go to bat.” 

On the third repetition of this 
phrase, Dr. Fry could not resist. He 
brought his gavel down sharply and 
exclaimed, “Three strikes and you're 
out!” 

On a television show, when the 
master of ceremonies expressed ignor- 
ance of the vestments worn by the 
clergy, Dr. Fry retorted, ‘Well, why 
not go to church and find out for your- 
self. 

At the close of the program, the 
m. c., apologizing for the lack of the- 
ological content in the questions he 
had asked, was reassured by the re- 
ply, “Oh, that’s all right. I thought 
they were up to the usual standards.” 

On occasion, Dr. Fry’s quickness of 
wit makes him the target for similar 
sallies. At a dinner in his honor, the 
toastmaster praised him for his great 
patience. Dr. Fry, he pointed out, al- 
ways gave the ULCA’s Executive 
Board “all the time in the world to 
come around to his way of thinking.” 

His patience and kindness were put 
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in more serious vein by a friend who 
said that “he is so far out ahead in 
his thinking processes, he has to ex- 
etcise a saint's patience while he waits 
for the slower folks to catch up.” 

When the Rev. Thomas B. Kline 
was sent to be Dr. Fry’s assistant at 
Trinity Lutheran church in Akron, 
Ohio, the young man arrived by car 
about 8:30 in the morning. Dr. Fry 
immediately began initiating him into 
his duties. Within the hour, the two 
men were visiting the sick at St. 
Thomas Hospital. 

“About three weeks later,’ Kline 
recalls, “I finally got all my bags out 
of the car.” 

Incidentally, during the 15 years 
(1929-44) that Dr. Fry was pastor in 
Akron he brought the membership of 
his congregation from a depression- 
time low of 1,200 to more than 2,700. 


In 1944, the late Rev. Dr. Frederick 
H. Knubel completed 26 years of dis- 
tinguished service as the first presi- 
dent of the ULCA. He was 74, and 
in failing health, when the Church 
met in October of that year in biennial 
convention at Minneapolis. It was the 
last session over which he presided. 

Voting secretly, without nomina- 
tions, the 600 delegates, half pastors 
and half laymen, gave Dr. Fry a two- 
thirds majority on the third ballot 
and, at 44, he became president of 
the largest Lutheran body in America, 
now numbering nearly two and one- 
half million members. 

From that day, he steadily gained 
prominence as a pivotal figure in the 
national and international activities of 
organized Protestantism. Along the 
way he has been awarded 14 honorary 
degrees by colleges and universities. 
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At Lund, Sweden, in 1947, when 
the Lutheran World Federation was 
formed and he was named treasurer, 
Dr. Fry was waiting to appear on an 
international radio hookup. While 
standing by for his speech, he said 
to the engineer across the Atlantic: 

“How did the New York Yankees 
do today? I won’t go on the air until 
you tell me.” 

The Yankees are a passion with Dr. 
Fry. He has been heard to remark 
that his four major interests in order 
of importance are: 

ee Uheslord: 

2. The Lutheran Church. 

3. The family. 

4. The Yankees. 

He does not always remember his 
own telephone number, but he can tell 
you the batting average of many a 
Yankee player back through history. 
“IT can always look up my telephone 
number,” he says. 


When the Yankees are involved, as 
they often are, in a World Series dur- 
ing a biennial convention of the 
ULCA, inning-by-inning scores are 
relayed to Dr. Fry on placards held up 
to his view from the press table. He 
has even been known to halt proceed- 
ings to announce the final score. But 
only when the Yankees win, of course. 


Franklin Clark Fry, an only child, 
was born in Bethlehem, Pa., August 
30, 1900, but was taken to Rochester, 
N. Y., before he was a year old. His 
childhood and youthful memories all 
center around the Church of the Refor- 
mation where his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Franklin Foster Fry, was pastor of a 
large congregation for many years. 

“You keep off,” he was heard to 


say to another little boy at four, “this 
is my father’s church.” 

From the time he could toddle, 
young Franklin went to church and 
enjoyed his father’s sermons. He eag- 
etly absorbed the “colorful words” 
and the “interesting imagery.” 

When Franklin sang in the choir as 
a boy, the choirmaster asked his moth- 
er to discipline the lad, said he 
couldn’t manage him. Minnie Clark 
Fry refused; the choir, she said, was 
not her jurisdiction. 

Young Franklin never had any 
other idea but that he would be a 
preacher. In preparation he studied 
Greek three years in high school. 
Then, with his special long bed, the 
gangling youth went off to Hamilton 
College for a thorough grounding in 
the classics, enjoyed debating and 
chess, and topped his studies with a 
year in the American School for Class- 
ical Studies in Athens, Greece. 

“He was first in his class,” said one 
of his professors. There was no sec- 
ond.” 

By the time he was ready for his 
theological studies at Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, his 
grandfather had died. The grandson 


headed the student body and led a 
student movement to advise the fac- 
ulty on curriculum revision. 

Dr. Luther D. Reed, president emer- 
itus of the seminary, testifies that he 
was a constructive critic. “The semin- 
ary has caught up with him now,” says 
Dr. Reed, “he was simply ahead of the 
faculty.” . 

During his first pastorate at Yonk- 
ers, young Fry married a “‘very su- 
perior wife to be,’ Hilda Drewes, who 
sang in the choir. They now live in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

To Dr. Fry, real faith must not be 
merely a thing of vague emotion, but 
a product, too, of the intellect, ground- 
ed in a sturdy theology, one “to teach, 
to saturate, the inquiring and absorp- 
tive mind of man.” 

He believes wholeheartedly that 
nothing is more important than to 
preach the Gospel and administer the 
Sacraments, and he looks forward to 
returning some day to the parish min- 
istry. 

Many things contribute to Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry’s stature as a giant 
of modern Christianity, but above all 
is the strong evangelical witness that 
marks him as a dedicated man of God. 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 


education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 


Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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LAJOS ORDASS 


two strong arms and 
a burning flame 


Resign or be arrested! Twice this 
choice was laid on the line to a Hun- 
garian Lutheran Bishop in 1950. 
Twice Lajos Ordass refused. The stal- 
wart Lutheran found eight years of 
imprisonment and forced retirement 
to be his fate. Yet, the man with the 
indomitable faith returned. 

“Now we have our proper Bishop 
back again,” one old woman ex- 
claimed when he was vindicated. But 
the tribute was broader than that— 
the whole world greeted him warmly. 


Recently, Americans received their 
first glance of Bishop Lajos Ordass 
when he delivered the opening address 
at the Lutheran World Federation As- 
sembly in Minneapolis under an ap- 
propriate theme for the staunch min- 
ister, “Christ Frees and Unites.” 

Suffering and privation were noth- 
ing new for the Bishop. His had al- 
ways been that type of life. 

Recognition first came to Ordass in 
1945 when he was elected bishop of 
the largest Lutheran diocese in Hun- 
grary. The first assembly of the LWF 
also named him vice president. 


The energetic bishop was conduct- 
ing church business in Geneva when 
the Reds announced their intention of 
taking over Hungarian church schools. 
Although begged to remain in Geneva, 
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the Lutheran leader replied, “You 
pray; we'll do the suffering.” 

The night of August 24, 1948, be- 
gan the series of “resign or arrest” 
tactics from Communist oppressors. 
Finally, he was tried on trumped up 
charges of failure to report receipt of 
American relief funds and sentenced 
to two years in prison, deprived of 
civil right for five years, and fined 
225 dollars. 

Upon release from prison, he was 
forced into retirement. But Reforma- 
tion Day in memorable October, 1956 
found Bishop Lajos Ordass in the pul- 
pit for the first time in eight years. 
Efforts of Lutheran World Federation 
officials were instrumental in restoring 
him. 

“When everybody deserted me and 
I shook with fear,’ he preached to the 
throng, “my Savior called me and 
took me in his two strong arms. He 
led me through a burning flame and 
showed me the beginning of a new 
life. I knew then that if nothing ts 
constant in this world, God is un- 
changed ’ With these words, 
Bishop Ordass instilled new life into 
religion-famished Hungarian Luther- 
ans. 

Characteristically, the bishop has be- 
gun anew the work he left so abruptly. 
Recent photographs show that his or- 
deal caused streaks of white in his 
thinning hair and deepened hollows 
and lines in his cheeks. Yet, his firm 
jaw and gentle eyes remain as evident 
as ever. 

A Lutheran churchman who visited 
the Bishop in Budapest just prior to 
his rehabilitation probably portrayed 
the entire influence of Lajos Ordass 
in five words. He said: “I have visited 
a Saint.” 


BISHOP ORDASS 
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(All YOU READ? 
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like a ten-year old? 


FRANK H. BRETZ 


Hiv! you been disappointed with 
the results from a test? Have 
you taken an examination which you 
didn’t get time to finish? Do you real- 
ize that inadequate reading skills could 
be basic to the problem of poor test- 
taking skills? 

John K. had taken a battery of 
tests for admission to college. The re- 
sults of these tests indicated that he 
would be a “‘poor risk’ in spite of his 
better-than-average high school grades. 
The tests couldn’t indicate the hours 
John spent each night reading his as- 
signments. 

It was during the test administra- 
tion that the college counselor noticed 
the laborious way John attacked his 
work. A reading test was administered. 
In meeting with John and his par- 
ents concerning his inadequacies for 
college, the counselor explained the 


reading deficiencies displayed in the 
test battery. John was advised to en- 
roll in a course for the improvement 
of reading and return to campus in the 
spring for a second period of testing. 

John did enroll for his reading 
course and he returned the following 
spring for testing. On this second 
form of testing he indicated a much 
higher level of potential and was 
given full admission. 


He did commendable college work 
and was graduated with an almost 
“B” average, is now pursuing gradu- 
ate work at a well-known university. 
Here is just one isolated story of a 
young man who had to learn to read 
again when he was slightly past 17 
years of age! This happens frequently. 


Effective reading involves a mood— 
a mental set. If one sits down to read 
with intent for the job to be done 
he will read with greater interest and 
comprehension. It is human to realize 
that one cannot always sit down to 
read history, philosophy or geography 
with equal interest or with interest 
comparable to that of the latest novel 
or the evening sports review. Yet, to 
know that one has to accomplish the 
goal, that a certain chapter must be 
read by a certain time, that notes must 
be taken for later reference—all these 
“sets” of the mind are important in 
getting the job done. 

If you are really concerned with 
reading as a skill, you must begin to 
realize ‘how’ you read. Do you read 
by stopping after each and every word 
‘on the line? If you do, your eyes move 
in this fashion: 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL 


Are you able to see two or three 


words (or phrases) at a time? 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR ‘AEE 
or 
NOW IS THE TIME FORVALE 


GOOD MEN The more words one 
can see at one time—eye span and 
fixation—the more effectively we can 
presume his reading skills have been 
developed. As one reads the lines of 
writing he should be conscious of 
these fixations. In addition to the num- 
ber of pauses one makes across the 
page, he should discover if he can 
see a last word on one line of print 
and the first word on the next line. 
It isn’t the easiest thing to learn to 
do but it certainly enhances the speed 
at which one reads. 


Example: . so that for 


this time of year... . 


To improve total reading skills one 
needs to develop this sweep from line 
to line. 

S-T-O-P!° Are you using your 
finger to point the way across the 
printed page? Is it possible that you 
form each word you are reading with 
your lips but without any audible 
sound? Are you consciously saying the 
words or phrases within your mind 
without forming them with your 
mouth? If you are a ‘typewriter 
head’ —keep the head motionless; let 
the eyes do the work. 

Usually we cannot discover our own 
habit patterns. Ask another member 
of your family or a classmate to watch 
you as you read and when you are not 
awate of his observations. He will 
discover many little “time wasters” 
you have accumulated over the years. 
Once these habit patterns have been 
discovered, earnestly go about the 
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business of correcting them. 

Mood or mental set—eye span—fix- 
ations—needless habits which slow 
down reading—Now let’s tackle the 
crux of the matter: reading as a pro- 
cess. 

As the eyes move across the lines 
of printing and from paragraph to 
paragraph there is a type of mental 
action which takes place—comprehen- 
sion. It is the level of this compre- 
hension which permits us to recall 
minute details as well as the more 
important facts. No two of us will 
tead a given article in the same man- 
ner. Each of us will read an article 
for individual purposes. But, each of 
us needs to train ourselves in such a 
way that we all read for content. 

In order for comprehension to take 
place we know that one has to have 
a background in vocabulary adequate 
to accomplish the reading. It is ex- 
pected that the high school or college 
student has a relatively adequate level 
of vocabulary upon which to call as 
he reads new materials. But, because 
of our individual differences we also 
know that each one has retained words 
with different meanings and for dif- 
ferent purposes! 

When one tackles the job of read- 
ing new materials and on a level some- 
what higher than that to which he has 
been accustomed, speed and compre- 
hension tend to decline. One must 
slow down the rate at which he reads. 
He may find it necessary to use the 
dictionary frequently to discover the 
meanings of many new words. And, 
if the phraseology and vocabulary tend 
to be exceeding unique, the compre- 
hension of what the author has writ- 
ten may be almost nil. 

Many articles written as the result 
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of research reveal that vocabulary 
level and reading ability are closely 
associated. It is also considered basic 
that vocabulary is an excellent single 
index of intelligence. Vocabulary and 
reading skills can be closely aligned; 
the former is extremely important in 
reading improvement programs. 

If you, as the reader, have a good 
active vocabulary the job of improving 
your reading habits will be greatly 
diminished. To develop a wider eye 
span will be but a mere functional 
aspect to reading improvement. To 
develop a sweep in one’s reading can 
be accomplished with diligent attack. 

All too often the person who wishes 
to improve will evaluate his progress 
by the speed at which he can flip the 
pages of any book. This is not at all 
sensible. One will necessarily have to 
read a history book with less speed 
and, perhaps, with more intent than a 
magazine or a novel. If one is going 
about the business of reading and 
working math problems his speed will 
be even slower. You must, therefore, 
realize that reading speed will vary 
according to the purposes of your 
reading a particular item and the 
amount of recall which will be de- 
manded. 

Many persons believe that the epi- 
tome of reading skill is to be able 
to scan page after page with rapidity. 
To “scan’’ is one method of reading 
and can be a purposeful technique. 
Yet, to scan will not greatly help in 
reading for minute details as are often 
required in school. 

Let’s take an inventory of what you 
know about your reading skills: 


a. To what degree do you have in- 
terest in what you read? 


>, Do you read word-by-word or by 
phrases ? 

How many habits do you have 
which waste much of your reading 
time ? 

1, Do you budget your time for read- 
ing school materials ? 

» To what extent do you consider 
speed an important aspect of read- 
ing ? 

f, How frequently do you re-read an 
assignment because you failed to 
get the intent of the author on the 
first reading ? 

g. Is it possible that you do not com- 
prehend much of anything you 
read? 

hh. How adequate is your vocabulary ? 
Does it compare with your fellow 
classmates ? To what degree should 
it be improved ? 

i, How frequently do you look up 
new words for their correct mean- 
ings ? 

j. To what degree do you feel a 
need to improve reading and study 
skills ? 

Provided that you have been com- 
pletely honest with yourself in this 


inventory, you have a basic under- 
standing of “how’’ you go about the 
task of reading. It’s time you did 
something about your level of reading. 
There is not ove vocation in our civil- 
ization which does not call upon read- 
ing as a skill for self-improvement. 
As you think of what you want to 
accomplish in the years ahead of you, 
as you think of your reading and 
study skills, keep the words of Cole- 
ridge in mind: 


There are four kinds of readers. 
The first is like the hour-glass; and 
their reading being as sand, it runs 
in and runs out, and leaves not a 
vestige behind. A second is like the 
Sponge, which imbibes everything, 
and returns it in nearly the same 
State, only a little dirtier. A third 
is like a jelly-bag, allowing all that 
is pure to pass away, and retaining 
only the refuse an ddregs. And the 
fourth is like the slaves in the dia- 
mond minds of Golconda, who, 
casting aside all that is worthless, 
retain only pure gems, 


What kind of reader are you? 


MUHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
sciences... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates ... 
excellent facilities, including new men's dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
hall on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
arts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry .. . 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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majors in 15 fields. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


standards 
snap courses. 


Lowered admission 


may result in 


RISIS--n., a turning point in the 
progress of an affair or of a Series 
of events, a critical moment. 


Webster’s time-honored definition 
of “crisis” can be used today in de- 
scribing fields other than war, hurri- 
canes and late-inning baseball rallies. 
Now a ctisis, a critical moment, is 
threatening revision of the American 
educational system’s foundation—/f 
youth are to receive college training 
in the years to come. 

At the present, one-third of United 
States youth 18-21 are seeking higher 
education, a number of about 3.2 mil- 
lion. Educators predict that by the time 
another decade rolls around, one-half 
of all youngsters will attempt to get 
a college education, an estimated num- 
ber of 6.4 million. 

The crisis arises from America’s in- 
creasing population. In concise terms, 
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EDGAR TREXLER 


COLLEGE 
CRISIS 


any room for you in 
our crowded 


schools? 


the crisis reads: College classrooms 
are overflowing; enrollment is increas- 
ing. But the worst is in the offing, 
when postwar babies reach college age. 
Will there be room for all? Will there 
be enough teachers ? 

This cause for the crisis may seem 
a few years distant. It is not. Already 
colleges are seeking new ways of 
handling more students. They are rais- 
ing entrance requirements to cull the 
below-average pupil and _ planning 
long-range expansion programs. It is 
estimated that when the crisis arrives 
in full force, another billion dollars 
a year will be needed to take care of 
the rush, to provide more teachers and 
facilities. 

Colleges propose to solve this grow- 
ing problem by building more city and 
junior colleges, boosting pay for fac- 
ulty members, raising entrance require- 
ments, expanding facilities of existing} 
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olleges and trying television, year- 
ound sessions and night classes in an 
ittempt to process more students. 

Mountainous obstacles face the edu- 
ational revision: More money from 
axes and private donations will be 
seeded to expand old institutions and 
sstablish new ones; keeping colleges 
“pen the year-round instead of the 
-ine-month system would involve a 
lhange-over to the four quarter or 
fhree semester year, with students 
pending a portion of each year in 
itudy off campus. Night and Saturday 
essions, plus TV for enlarged classes, 
ire probable. 

But above all, money cannot pur- 
hase professors. It takes years of prep- 
uration and training for good college 
‘aculty members. 

From this maze of facts, you can 
gather the overall picture of the im- 
sending crisis and possible steps to- 
ward its solution. Some of you are 
already in college, others are making 
applications for a year or two away 
and still others of you are forming 
long-range visions of college life in 
che future. This crisis will undoubtedly 
affect you at some time. 

Have you wondered how this crisis 
is affecting the United Lutheran 
Church colleges? There are 13 ULCA 
colleges in the United States (12 
senior and one junior), and one senior 
college each in Canada and India. 
What are their plans for the future? 
Are they expecting to grow? Will they 
raise entrance requirements? Do they 
expect to handle the tremendous in- 
crease of applications ? 

LUTHER LIFE has reports on six 
of the 15 ULCA colleges. From their 
stories, possibly some conclusions can 
be gathered that will be indicative of 


all of them. Too, the ULCA college 
trend can be compared with the na- 
tional trend later. 

Wittenberg College, for instance, 
has an enrollment of 1,281. It is lo- 
cated in Ohio, an area of heavy popu- 
lation. President Clarence C. Stough- 
ton of Wittenberg states, “We an- 
ticipate that we will be able to ac- 
commodate several hundred additional 
students by more efficient scheduling 
of afternoon classes and possibly Sat- 
urday classes too.” The educator. sug- 
gests that other institutions will have 
to make similar revisions in order to 
meet the crisis. Wittenberg -is plan- 
ning no jump in entrance standards. 
Several new buildings adorn the Wit- 
tenberg campus. 

Further south, Roanoke, Lenoir 
Rhyne and Newberry present another 
picture. Roanoke, situated in Salem, 
Va., is planning little in the way of an 
expansion program and no changes in 
requirements. Officials say, however, 
that the 585-enrollment could be 
doubled if classrooms were used for 
afternoon and evening sessions. 

Lenoir Rhyne, a Hickory, N. C., col- 
lege which has been faced with too 
many applications and too few facili- 
ties for a number of years, recently 
launched a long-range expansion pro- 
gram which will entail nearly $9 mil- 
lion. Slated to be completed by 1970, 
the enrollment of the college could 
be upped from the current 900 mark 
to 1,500. A 1,560-seat auditorium and 
a 3,560-seat gymnasium were com- 
pleted during the 1956-57 session. 
Immediate plans call for new men’s 
and women’s dormitories, enlarged 
dining hall and student union facili- 
ties and additional classrooms, par- 
ticularly in the science and music. 
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Located in South Carolina, New- 
berry College is also faced with the 
rising number of applications. It, too, 
plans a long-range building program, 
including a new girls dormitory, stu- 
dent union and chapel. Early in 1956, 
a large men’s dormitory was com- 
pleted. Newberry’s 1956-57 registra- 
tion showed 576 students, a figure 
which is increasing from year to year. 

Turning back to the north, Muh- 
lenberg College in Pennsylvania re- 
ports that three new facilities are un- 
der construction—two men’s dormi- 
tories and a dining hall. Only recently 
a chapel, Buehler Hall (a women’s 
dormitory) and another men’s dormi- 
tory were erected. 

The remaining ULCA college in our 
survey is Wagner Memorial, Staten 
Island, N. Y. A part of Wagner's 
75th anniversary celebration this fall 
is the initiation of a fund-raising cam- 
paign for a 10-year expansion pro- 
gram. The first of the new buildings 
will be a chapel and a library. 

Registration at Wagner has reached 
a limit. No more students can be en- 
rolled. Classrooms are used from 8 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., with many of the 
registered day students attending night 
school. This creates a problem because 
extra-curricular activities cannot be 
scheduled at a time suitable for every- 
one. Too, there is little of the faculty- 
student relationship because of the 
lack of time. 

Wagner’s entrance requirements 
have risen steadily for the past four 
years. However, acceptance does not 
depend solely on grades—personality 
and desire count too. The lack of 
dormitory space forced officials to re- 
fuse girls’ registration. 

The size of the faculty has not in- 
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creased due to economics. 

These reports show that five of the 
colleges are planning expansion pro- 
grams. None reported a sharp increase 
in entrance requirements. All are ap- 
parently aware of the crisis. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the 
United States colleges and universities 
cannot release such statements. Many 
of them are not preparing themselves 
for the increase; others are making 
only a little progress. A sectional sur- 
vey of today’s college conditions and 
outlook for the future was printed in 
a summer edition of a national maga- 
zine. Included in the story was the 
college outlook at the future. Here are 
the results: 

NEW ENGLAND: Many of the 
nation’s oldest and finest universities 
are nearly filled to capacity—with no 
big expansion planned. Entrance stan- 
dards are going up. It'll soon be tough 
to obtain an “Ivy League’ education. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: This is the 
heavily populated region of some of 
the country’s biggest schools. They are 
crowded, too. The outlook is becoming 
dimmer for the average youngster who 
wants to go to college. 

MIDDLE WEST: Big state schools 
here are growing fast. Officials say the 
schools will be expanded to whatever 
size proves necessary. Chances for a 
college education here are brighter. 

SOUTH: Academic standards are 
going up—but the capacity of most 
colleges is increasing too, Although 
big expansions are in the future, the 
question is whether or not the expan- 
sion can keep up with the growth of 
youth. 

FAR WEST: Supposedly the most 
wide-open area in the country, the 
space is shrinking. Western colleges, 


however, are preparing to grow with 
the population. 

Whatever your locale, or wherever 
the college is located that you plan 
=o attend, you know your chances of 
successful application and registration. 
If you will recall the trend of the 
ULCA colleges, the comparison be- 
ween the two groups is notable. 

Although all six of the ULCA col- 
leges mentioned were located in the 
East, their plans for the future reflect 
che trend of the Western universities. 
Few of the Eastern colleges are plan- 
ning expansions, but the Western in- 
stitutions are planning to grow with 
the population. Therefore, young 
people 18-21 years of age in the East 
amay stand a better chance of being 
accepted in a ULCA church college 
ithan in a state or private institution. 
'ULCA colleges in the South are en- 
arging too. 

All of these facts sound like an ad- 
‘vertisement for ULCA colleges. Facts 
show, however, that church colleges 


are once again abreast with the times. 
Regarding admission, they seem to be 
your best bet. 


ENROLLMENT, FACULTY FIGURES 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
COLLEGES 
1956-57 SESSION 

College Enrollment Faculty 
Carthage, Carthage, Ill. 536 45 
Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. 1,403 105 
Hartwick, Oneonta, N. Y. 470 46 


Lenoir Rhyne, Hickory, N. C. 877 48 
Marion, Marion, Va. (Jr.) 119 18 
Midland, Fremont, Nebraska 387 32 
Muhlenberg, Allentown, Pa. 870 53 
Newberry, Newberry, S.C. 467 30 
Roanoke, Salem, Va. 529 37 
Susquehanna, Selinsgrove, 

Pa. 475 38 
Thiel, Greenville, Pa. 527 45 
Wagner, Staten Island, 

NY 1,534 114 
Waterloo, Waterloo, 

Ont., Canada 335, 28 
Wittenberg, Springfield, 

Ohio 1,281 86 

Total 9,810 825 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


| Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; | pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; ristian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 
JouHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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SCENE FROM NEW 
LLA FILMSTRIP: 


SHADOW OF A SHED 


HE church is tackling a major 

social issue in 1957 and 1958, 
amely, race relations. The theme of 
ne study and action program is 
‘Christ, the Church, and Race.” The 
nurch has concerned itself with this 
roblem before, but its concern often 
as been “‘too little and too late.” So 
uur congregations are, in many cases, 
ie most segregated institutions in 
dwn. 


However, the church has proclaimed 
‘s ultimate goal, “an integrated 
hurch in an integrated society,’ and 
hrough its teaching and preaching 
ver the years, it has paved the way 
or the rapid advances in better hu- 
nan relations in all parts of our so- 
iety which are now being made. As 
lhese prayed-for changes occur in so- 
iety, the church must move ahead in 
.ccordance with its own teaching. 


The Christian View of Race 


There is a broad and sound agree- 
ment in the church about the Christian 
inderstanding of race. In the ULCA 
this was expressed in our Statement 
an Human Relations, adopted before 
‘he Supreme Court decision. Summar- 
izing this view all too briefly, the 
Word of God teaches that mankind is 
one in its creation by God. We all 
have one Father, in whose image we 
are made. The Bible thinks and speaks 
of one human race or family to which 
all persons belong. It recognizes both 
the providence of God which has di- 
versified mankind and the sin of man 
which has led to exploitation and 
prejudice. The Bible reminds man 
that God visits sin everywhere with 
his judgment and calls men to over- 
come the evil of the world. Whoever 
rejects a man as a brother denies the 


HAROLD -C. LETTS 
ULC Board of Social Missions 


CHRIST, 
THE CHURCH, 
AnD RACE 


North and South 
East and West 


God’s love encompasses 
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purpose and goodness of God, and 
wars against his creative love. 


The Word of God proclaims that 
in Christ all men are redeemed and 
restored to God. In the cross salva- 
tion is offered to all. The new life 
bestowed by Christ breaks every hu- 
man barrier. It condemns every op- 
pression of man by man. It heals men 
that they may be with Christ for the 
healing of the nations. If Christ has 
drawn all men to himself, we cannot 
separate ourselves from any man, or 
we separate ourselves from Christ. 
With Peter we must say, “Him whom 
God has cleansed let no man call im- 
pure.” We must take very seriously 
the consequences of prejudice and dis- 
crimination and eliminate them from 
our life, for Christ has said, “Who- 
soever causes one of these little ones 
to stumble, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hung about his 
neck and he were cast into the depths 
of the sea.” 


Mankind is also one in God’s ulti- 
mate redemptive purpose. We are one 
day to see him face to face. There in 
his perfect love all human distinctions 
will be overcome. We will be per- 
fected in love even as now in the 
church we are members one of another 
and called not to exercise mastery, but 
to serve each other in faith. Thus 
mankind, destined to be one in etern- 
ity, must find unity now in this life 
in order to witness to our ultimate 
victory. 

Integration the Goal 

Such Christian teaching leaves no 
room for clinging to pride and posi- 
tion. It calls men to a life of faith 
active in love. It attacks the man-made 
barriers that separate and pulls them 
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down. It heals and restores men te 
brotherly service in Christ's name. Ne 
matter what the difficulties and neces: 
sary delays, it points to integration 
as the final goal and asks that each 
man’s rights be recognized, that each 
person be given an equal opportunity 
to grow in responsibility. 


Steps in Action 


For Christians the Word of God 
is our final standard of faith and 
practice. We must let the gospel of 
God determine our goal in life and 
shape our plans to achieve that goal 
Our motive must be obedience te 
Christ. We are interested in social 
reform because that is required by 
our obedience to Christ. This motive 
of service to Christ will challenge all 
hypocrisy, even the pride we take in 
our reforms. It will call us again te 
new social questioning and effort. Such 
is the renewing power of the gospel 
It must be kept central. 


The next step we must take is te 
get our facts straight. What is the 
truth about the origins of the races: 
Is it true one race is partly animal os 
subhuman as some allege? What are 
the causes of race prejudice? What 
happens when Negroes buy property. 
move into new houses, enter out 
churches, take equal jobs, and attend 
our schools? A great deal of research 
has focused on these questions. We 
don’t need to rely on hearsay anc 
folklore or the rantings of bigots. 
Let’s get the facts. 


Such questions are answered in the 
materials published for mission study 
on “Christ, the Church, and Race.’ 
Read Alpenfels’ little pamphlet ‘Sense 
and Nonsense About Race.” Get the 
Board of Social Missions’ ‘‘Study 


ket on Human Relations and De- 
igregation.” 

Another thing we must do is learn 
ow the Negro and other minority 
-oples feel about the facts. Read the 
‘tobiography of Jim Robinson, the 
ung Presbyterian pastor of the 
aurch of the Master. It’s called 
Road Without Turning.’ Don’t ex- 
‘ct Negroes to open up to you on 
st acquaintance, but do get to know 
'd talk with them personally. You'll 
sve to prove you're neither preju- 
ced nor patronizing. Also discuss 
»w you feel about the facts. 


Planning for Action 


We'll never get all the facts of 
yurse. So we must begin to plan for 
‘tion. Take some responsible and 
usted adults into your confidence in 
is planning. Ruth See has written 
at some suggestions for action in 
What Can We Do?” one of the 
ission study books. Get it and the 
uth guide. 


Is the problem one in your school, 
MCA, scout troop or church? Can 
yu write to the editor of your paper 
sout some situation in town? Again 
2t the facts and then write. Perhaps 
u'll want to arrange a delegation to 
‘sit the town park department about 
lowing Negroes to take part in a 
nis tournament, or to play golf. 
faybe you'll encourage Puerto Ricans 
eing included in Little League base- 
all, or swimming in the public pool. 


Review Plans and Results 


Work out some plan of action to 
build a finer community; carry it 
through, and then stop and re-exam- 
ine what happened. What contributed 
to its success or failure? Do you need 
more facts, a better plan of action, 
more support? How can your strategy 
be improved ? 

Learn to talk and plan with repre- 
sentatives of the minority groups that 
you are seeking to bring into the com- 
munity life. Maybe that is the first 
step of all, just getting acquainted. 
Continue to read, study, plan and 
pray. Don’t rush into action without 
consultation and planning. 


Learn to speak the truth in love. 
You will find opposition. Can you 
keep your temper and your judgment ? 
Learn to accept differences of view, 
talk about them, and find some basis 
of agreement. Maybe it will be only 
that as Christians we must listen to 
and forgive each other. Remember 
that each person is in the image of 
God, and is responsible to God for 
his own conduct. 


Finally, learn to give the burdens 
of victory and defeat over into God’s 
hands. He is the one who takes our 
good and our evil and uses it to praise 
him. We must be obedient in all we 
do, but we must leave to him the final 
working out of our destiny. As he is 
holy love, we submit ourselves to him, 
and he will renew our strength. 


Tourist—"“I’ve come here for the winter.” 
Southern Resort Native—‘Well, you’ve come to the wrong place. 


There’s no winter here.” 


Bore—One who keeps on talking after we have thought of 


something clever to say. 


ay, 


RICHARD W. LUNDI 


pastor of St. Johr 
Easton, P 


MONEY, MONEY, MONE' 


would more mone 
really solve you 


money worries 


YOUNG ADULT — 1 
/ 


ouble Over Money 


‘hose words, “money, money, 
wney,” do sound familiar! Husband 
4 wife arguing over a batch of un- 
id bills—the problem of deciding 
vat to buy in the super-market with 
aces going up—an outraged mutter- 
fF in a church pew while suffering 
der a blunt stewardship sermon! 
‘0 say nothing of all the federal 
asequences of having eluded poverty 
me time to make out an income tax 
urn!) 

It does seem that many of our per- 
nal worries, most of our family 
arrels, a lion’s share of our gov- 
ament’s headaches, and _ untold 
ames have their origin in money. 
ue warning issued to Timothy may 
ve been an oversimplification, but 
still probes painfully close to the 
cess: “The love of money is the 
ot of all evil.” “Filthy lucre” the 
ng James Version calls it. 
Actually, money was meant to be 
helpful servant to man—a useful 
cial device for exchanging labor for 
e products of other people’s labor. 
that sense it could be one of God's 
mforting gifts. But, if we think of 
irselves as cowering servants of the 
Imighty dollar,’ we should know 
at something has gone wrong. We 
ed a fresh appreciation of this vital 
ue. 


snnies from Heaven 

Bing Crosby wasn’t thinking of the- 
ogy when he crooned “pennies from 
faven”’ but his refrain points to a 
lid Christian belief: money, along 
ith all material gifts, does come from 
od. As Christians, we should be able 
see money as food on the table, the 
illed help of a doctor, clothing on 


our backs, offerings upon the altar, 
recreation—things that a loving God 
meant us to have. Poverty is no more 
a Christian virtue than is illness. When 
any human creature lacks the money 
for the simple needs of life, God is 
grieved. Just as we know man only in 
his fallen state, so do we know money 
only in its sin-perverted state. 

The feeling of proud respectability 
one enjoys with hard-earned money in 
his pocket is healthy and desirable. It 
is, however, such a short and treach- 
erous step from the pride of honest 
labor into the smug complacency of 
self-important independence. All of us 
have fallen victim to this feeling to 
some degree or another. Money, in- 
stead of bringing us closer to God 
via the route of grateful knees, has 
made us self-confident, selfish, cool to 
God. For this reason, some -Christian 
sects discourage the purchase of life 
insurance—to make certain that a 
man’s hope for tomorrow is not 
founded upon the size of his annui- 
ties but upon the size of God’s love. 

If we find in the Bible numerous 
instances where the poor are practic- 
ally equated with the God-fearing, this 
testifies to the simple fact that the 
poor usually have less opportunity to 
become worshippers of the “green 
god.” The Beatitude in Luke’s version, 
“Blessed are the poor,” should be un- 
derstood in this light. Also a poor 
person is more likely to have a keener 
sense of dependence upon God than 
a complacently wealthy man. 


Money Triggers Family Quarrels 
One marriage counselor estimates 
that 90 percent of husband-wife out- 
bursts are over money matters. We 
would hazard the guess that quarrels 
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over family spending are a kind of 
escape valve for other domestic pres- 
sures. 

In marriage, two individuals, each 
selfish in some measure and accus- 


Answer “yes” or “no” 

1. Young couples are apt to 
postpone serious church giving 
to future years when they expect 
to have more left to spend. 

2. According to the Bible, 
godly living brings about ma- 
terial prosperity. “If they harken 
and serve him (God), they com- 
plete their days in prosperity” 
(Job 36:11). 

3. A parent who wants his 
children to have financial ad- 
vantages he did not have is to 
be admired. 

4. Most people we know are 
dangerously over-spending be- 
cause of easy credit. 

5. Jesus’ statement, “take no 


thought for the morrow,” would, 


if taken literally, rule out 
planned savings, insurance, etc. 

6. A spending money allow- 
ance of $1 per week is too lib- 
eral for the average 9 year-old. 

7. Every engaged couple 
should agree in advance on a 
budget for the first year of mar- 
ried life. 

8. A young bride should 
keep on working the first years 
of married life so that the couple 
can get the house furnishings 
needed. 

9. Our neighbors either have 
more money to spend or get 
more for what they spend. 


tomed to living unto themselves, mu 
surrender their old independence 
They must make the enormous tran 
ition from “I’ to “we’’ in livin; 
While the stardust of courtship sti 
glistens in newlyweds’ eyes, this seem 
so challenging and beautiful. Ves 
soon, though, they settle down to b 
ing themselves. Husband and wife be 
gin to know one another as they neve 
did before, and many of the faull 
which come to light are hard to swa 
low. These irritations fester and swel 
and eventually they explode—ofte 
triggered by some financial grievana 
For example, a husband may be to 
gentlemanly, or lack sufficient cou) 
age, to express regret over his wife 
deteriorating appearance. But if sh 
demands money for new clothes t 
accommodate the enlarged physique 
then his pent-up bitterness will com 
tumbling out! He can relieve man 
other vexations under the guise 0 
lecturing about money. 


The writer once officiated at th 
wedding of a couple both in their lat 
forties. They couldn't have waite 
longer to grow up, but even so the 
were not ready for marriage. He in 
sisted on an autocratic rule in financia 
matters, even refusing to divulge thei 
bank statement or the status of his in 
surance. The marriage lasted less thai 
a year. 


Working Wives Bring Woe 


The number of working wives ha 
multiplied. This has brought a hos 
of new problems—disagreements ove 
multiple incomes, tensions when th 
traditional provider-homemaker rela 
tionship is disturbed, the temptation 
of expanded buying power (amon; 
them, the postponement of children) 
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. these feed the fires of selfishness. 
Technological development have re- 
ed the proportion of income that 
st be spent on absolute necessities 
d increased the amount of “luxury” 
ending. This has not been an un- 
i . . . 
xed joy, but has simply increased 
demands for money, for example, 
expensive higher education. Also, 
vnilies didn’t have much room for 
agreement when baby food, coal, 
1 rent absorbed the pay check. Now 
ire is wailing and gnashing of teeth 
en the decision is whether to get a 
w automobile or a better home. 


The “you can own it now’’ sales- 
nship of today lets us wear clothes 
d cook on stoves we don’t yet own. 
se economics of credit spending is 
ious, but we are concerned here 
inly with its damaging effects on 
+ faith. Living beyond one’s means 
;courages Christian gratitude for 
uat we now have. Our thinking about 
at is necessary and what is a luxury 
completely mixed up. A selfish appe- 
> for more is being whetted and a 
tte of satisfied thankfulness is sel- 
m_ reached. 


lhat’s the Cure? 

If you will examine the dangers 
ed, you will see that each one can 
slave only the person who lives 
to himself. The person who has a 
ep and daily consciousness that it is 
ly by the grace of God that he can 
ork and earn will not be victimized 
his own vanity. He will spend his 
llars only after he has sought the 
‘ection of the God who entrusted 
2m to him. 

Doing this on a family scale is a 
autiful thing—an entire family so 
e-minded before God that they 


derive the strength of doing the task 
together and find freedom from the 
malicious bonds of selfishness. That 
assumes taking children into the plan- 
ning of family spending. Those flat 
dictatorial answers, “We can’t afford 
it,’ can largely be eliminated. Those 
terrible fears of insecurity, which we 
never suspect when we tell a child, 
“There’s no money,” can be spared 
them. 

The heart-tugging story of ‘““Mama’s 
Bank Account’ may not be our solu- 
tion to the problem, but the moral is 
worth remembering. This loving Nor- 
wegian mother would always comfort 
her family when they were in desper- 
ate straits. She talked about her secret 
bank account. The family invariably 
found a way out of the immediate 
trouble. So Mama didn’t have to dip 
into her beloved account. Then came 
the day when she could safely reveal 
that there never had been a secret 
bank account. “It was not good,” she 
explained, “that the children should 
be afraid.” 


CHANGE IN YOUNG ADULT 
TOPICS 


Beginning with January 1958, 
topics, ideas, and resource materials 
for young adult materials will appear 
in an annual publication, YOUNG 
ADULT IDEA BOOK. Young adult 
topics in LUTHER LIFE will be dis- 
continued. 

In addition to enough topics for a 
year’s program, YOUNG ADULT IDEA 
BOOK will include organization helps, 
ideas for self-planned meetings and 
projects, planning chart, and listings 
of resources. To reserve your copy, 
write: 

Board of Parish Education, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


EDGAR S. BROW 


MEDITATIO! 
SERIE 


TRIES 


We asked Dr. Edgar S. Brown, director of the Department of Worship, to plan 
and write private meditations for the LLA convention. The meditations were excel- 
lent! In fact, we think they’re so good we want to share them with those of you 
who did not attend the convention. 

You will notice that the meditations follow the theme of the convention, ‘Here 
| Stand.” Suggestions for using these meditations (for yourself or in your league) 


are found on page 62 with the Presentation Aids. 


I Timothy 6:3-16 
“HERE I STAND—WHERE?”’ 


We are far from home. This is a strange place. There are familiar fac 
and people are friendly enough, but it isn’t like home. Why did we come 
What reason for leaving family and friends, the comfortable surroundings y 
know so well? What did we expect to find? Is this convention to be six day 
of vacation and fun? Will we meet new friends and so return to our hom 
with tales of the gay times we had? Will we find something else here? 

These are some of the questions that come to mind tonight. We have bec 
cut. off for but a few days from the regular pattern of life. It’s as if we coul 
shoot out into space and land on a small space station, just to sit there an 
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ok back through the picture-window of our life back-home. But then, we must 
« as we look back—where am I now? 

You ought to know where you are, at least as far as geography is con- 

*ned. You're somewhere near the middle of the United States, and it’s just 
many miles and hours home. You know where you are in relation to home. 
t ask yourself another question. Where do I stand in life? 

Do I expect that life is a good time and every moment must be spent in 
asing fun? And do I find that the pleasure I sought so earnestly is all I ex- 
«cted once I got it? Or do I, finishing one good time, go off more earnestly 
jan before in search of another ? 

Do things come easy for me? Do J know responsibility ? Who is doing the 
‘ings I ought to be doing at home, my job, my household chores? Do I take 
i interest, the love, the sacrifice of others for granted ? 

Is life made better in getting things? What do i want most? A new dress 

sport coat? Records or fishing tackle? Am I selfish and so eager to have that 
Sorget the needs of others? 

Can I look back on the life from which I have come and know that God 
alks with me? Is there any moment when I am so ashamed by something said 
_ done that I’d be embarrassed to have God with me? Are there moments. or 
ive there been, when in my carelessness I forgot He stood beside me? 

Where do I stand tonight? 

Here I stand, and I must leok about me at life. 


balm 8: II Cor. 13:5-10 
“HERE I STAND—WITH WHAT PURPOSE?” 


Why was I born? Brings to mind the popular song, doesn’t it? In a sense 
was just born a few moments ago. Life stops when we sleep, at least our con- 
tous life does. We don’t know what happens then. We can’t see ourselves. 
ctually, we only know what others tell us. So each awakening to a new day 
like being born all over again, and in spite of the fact that things are pretty 
uch as we left them last night, life is new. 

What are we to do then? What is our part in this day, and for that matter 
1 every day? Everything has a purpose. If it doesn’t, it isn’t much good. Who 
ould want a pencil that didn’t write, a food that didn’t nourish, a car that 
ouldn’t run? What is my purpose? A new life lies before me today. Yester- 
ay is gone, forgotten, erased from the slate of life. What is the plan for today? 
It’s not too difficult to find the purpose of a thing. A gadget or a modern 
ainting before us may baffle us for a time so that we scratch our head and 
ly in wonder, “What is it?” The only way we can know its purpose is to 
nd the one who made it. He and He alone can tell us what He had in mind 
hen He made it and for what purpose He intended it. 
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So with everything in life, and that includes me. If I would know my 
purpose I must seek my Creator. 

I go to a fellow human being. He may use me for his own ends, but he 
is just another creature. Some one made him too. 

I may go to my parents. From them my life flowered, but where did their 
life flow from? And if I can go back through the long lines of the family of 
man, I must still seek the One who made life. 

Some will say, “You’re wasting your time. You are no more than a col 
lection of certain chemicals, worth less than a dollar. You just happened.” But 
my mind refuses to accept this. I can look about me and see the ordered plan 
of things, the seasons, the cycle of life and death, the pattern traced by the 
stars. Does everything have a purpose, except me? 

Here I stand and I must find my purpose. 


® 
Ephesians 1:3-14 
“HERE I STAND—WITH GOD!” 


Things are beginning to make sense. Why do we say that? That's the way 
we have of saying that our mind accepts something as true. We know what 
our senses tell us. We smell, we taste, we touch, we see, we hear. If we see 
a huge cake covered with thick chocolate frosting, but our, nose gives us the odot 
of rotten eggs, we say ‘That doesn’t make sense:”’ Things have to fit together 
in our minds. Two and two make four, not five. So we accept what our senses 
tell us. This is one way of knowing. 

Another way is to have someone tell us. You may not have been present 
when several jet planes encircled the world in a few days recently, but when 
you read of it in your newspapers, you believed it because someone else was there 
and told others. This is what we call second-hand knowledge and we rely 
much upon it. 

As you look for your purpose in life, you hear from your parents and yout 
pastor, about God. From very early days you recall hearing them speak of 
Jesus, and you remember the songs you sang in Sunday School as a little child 
You've heard, too, of One called the Holy Spirit. Now, you don’t say that 
you've seen Jesus. You accept what others have told you and they in turn 
what others told them. You learned about the life of Jesus and how He came 
to fulfil the promises made by His father to His ancient people, the Jews. You 
know about His birth, His life, His death, and His new life. Bethlehem, Calvary, 
the Garden, and the road to Emmaus are not moss-covered signs from a history 
book. You know too that this same Jesus has not passed from the world’s scene 
as have Julius Caesar, Napoleon, or George Washington. You know that His 
influence, His spirit we call it, is an active force in men’s lives today. 

All about you, you see the renewal of life. Flowers spring up, trees bloom. 
babies are born. Creation continues. You know too that you come face to face 
every day with many decisions, all a choice between right and wrong. While 
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is easy to dance down the wrong road, you feel the urging of God to choose 
2 right. 
It begins to make sense and so you say: 
Here I stand—with God! 
| e 
ypmans 3:21-31 or Rev. 3:16-22 


“HERE I STAND—AND I BELIEVE” 


Have you ever tried to be completely impartial? Two very good friends 
“t into an argument and both plead for your support. You are determined 
. keep their friendship and declare yourself a neutral. It’s hard isn’t it? Your 
wn sense of right and wrong makes you lean more toward one than another. 

It would be a most easy way out of our problems oftentimes if we could 
aintain strict neutrality. But try it sometime. You just can’t do it. Sooner or 
ter you've got to get on one side or the other. You can’t walk the fence. A 
noice must be made. 

And choices confront you throughout life. A simple matter like spelling 
word, or a proper form of speech, a date in a history book, or the pronounce- 
ent of teacher, parent, pastor or friend, call for a choice. Either you accept it 
a you reject it. 

The biggest choice a person who has ever heard of Jesus can ever face is: 
5 it true or false? Is Christ everything the Bible says He is? 

Some broad claims are made there. You just can’t read the New Testamen 
ike a history book. Jesus was born in Bethlehem under more than usual cir- 
umstances. His teachings as a young man present some of the most unusual 
deas ever heard before. He got himself into trouble with the authorities and 
ior his efforts was executed. Then He came back to life again. Here is a choice. 
n the face of what nature says is impossible, He did die and yet He rose again. 
Do I believe this? 

Of even greater importance is the choice He demands I make. I know that 
‘or my best efforts I am never what I ought to be. Somehow I often choose 
he wrong road. Yet Christ in His death on the cross did for me what I never 
‘an do myself. He assured me that God the Father loves me in spite of myself. 
3y being perfectly obedient to His Father (something I can never do) Jesus 
makes me right again with God. No matter what I may have done wrong or 
will do wrong, God still wants me, loves me, and will keep me IF—IF | but 
‘urn to Jesus and say simply I believe! 

It may sound like foolishness to others, that in a man’s death, I can be 
assured of God’s love. But this is the choice, and if I side with Christ I 
can say: 
| Here I stand—And I believe! e 
Cor. 3:4-18 

“HERE I STAND—AND TRUST” 

A lot of people go through life blind. Oh, they see with their eyes, but 

they don’t see with their minds and hearts. They have been given great gifts, 
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fine talents, but they don’t use them. Instead of taking a good long look at 
what they are and what they have, they look longingly at what others have 
and blame God for their despondency. With a treasure house locked inside them. 
selves they moan, “If I only was as good-looking as Jane, or as appealing as 
Bob.” And all the while they never see those things inside themselves that would 
make up for all they see in others. 

How much we need to use what we have. When you were in your first 
years of school you learned the alphabet and the multiplication tables. What tf 
you had put those lessons away in a corner of your brain and forgotten them? 
You would never have learned to put letters together to make words and you 
would be unable to read this page. The coins in your pocket would be pieces 
of metal and have no value for you because you didn’t learn how to use yout 
arithmetic. 

Is your faith like that? Is the story of Jesus and the demands He makes 
and the answers given in your confirmation just so much information tucked 
away in your mind ? Is your faith only a collection of truths to which you proudly, 
but unintelligently, assent in the creed. 

Faith is more than knowing the facts and saying yes to them. Faith is trust- 
ing in what those facts can do for your life. For example, you were once taught 
that if a man moves his arms and feet in a certain way, he can propel himself 
through the water, no matter how deep it is. If once you ever find yourself in 
water over your head you'd better use that knowledge or you'll go to the bottom. 

So with faith. It’s not enough to say, “I believe in Jesus,’’ the way a school- 
boy memorizes his lessons. You must say “I believe in Jesus,” and then in every 
moment of your life trust him to do what He has promised for you. 

God has taken you as His own. If you would know His guidance in your 
life you must say: 

Here I stand—and trust. 


Romans 8: 18-25 
“HERE I STAND—NOW WHAT?” 


Another new day. What will it bring? I rise to see my friends about me. 
The day is crowded with a full schedule. Conventions are fun, but there is so 
much to do. Yet I dare not forget God. 

Strange that I should say that. We aren’t allowed to forget. This is a church 
convention. We sing hymns and we pray. We read our Bibles and meditate. 
Our day is filled with the business of the Church and its official youth organi- 
zation. Even our games and recreation are referred to as Christian fellowship. 
How can one forget God here? 

It’s easy to forget God. You can be singing a hymn or saying your prayers 
and your mind wanders. One thought leads to another, and that to another, and 
soon God is forgotten. 

One thing is certain, God won’t forget me. What was it we sang as children 
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Sunday School, “He is always ever near?” Isn’t this real love? I may slip 
ad my mind will wander, but God will never forget me. 

What can I do then that I return that love? 

I suppose the right word is hope. How often I use that word. I hope it 
on’t rain to spoil the hay-ride tonight. I hope Miss Smith doesn’t notice that 
lhaven’t prepared my lesson. I hope we can go to the shore before school starts 
gain. What I really mean is I wish for all these things. These are what I want. 
wish I get them. 

But hope means more. If I were really careful in my speech, I’d use that 
ord only as I think of God. It would become the word to express the right 
ind of desires, not the selfish wishes that might satisfy me, but the unselfish 
xpectations I know God wants me to have. So I will hope. 

I hope that in every moment I may be the kind of person God wants me 
) be. 

I hope my thoughts are clean, decent, unselfish. 

I hope my speech is thoughtful, tender, helpful. 

I hope my actions are loving, considerate, kind. 

I hope that in any moment when I might be tempted to choose the evil, 
0 think foul thoughts, speak vile words, act without thought for others, God 
will bring me back to Him. 

I hope that others may look at me and see Christ. 

Here I stand—hoping! 

e 


sor. 15:12-28 
“HERE I STAND—UNTO ETERNAL LIFE” 


Another day is over and soon I shall go to bed. A day ends, and after so 
nany days, life ends. We don’t like to think about death. Life is so much fun, 
so many things to do, such great plans for the future. Life is fun; death is sad. 
[ know death is inevitable. Sooner or later it must be faced, but not now. 

Is death really so sad? Can it be that death is the end and after that there 
is nothing ? Must I believe that the One who created me gave me but a few years 
on this orb and then one day will say to me, “It’s all over?” 

All of the evidence of nature is otherwise. A seed falls into the ground. 
It is obviously lifeless and through the cold and dampness of winter it lies in 
its grave in the earth. Then with the warmth of the sun there is a stirring within 
the shell, the earth moves with the faintest touch and soon peeking from a tiny 
crack a green spear breaks into the world. Life! 

So they put another into the earth and men said, “He is dead. It is all over.” 
Tears filled their eyes. All is finished. He who was alive, is dead. Then a stirring 
took place in the tomb and bursting out of the darkness of the grave, Christ 
came forth alive! 

What is more, He has promised that we too shall follow Him to come to 
the place which has been prepared for us. Like a long-lost brother who set forth 
upon the seas to journey to the land of the other side of the world He has 
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returned and He tells us that there is life there, for He will be with us. 

So we believe. So we hope. A Christian does not try to hide from death. 
He knows that like His Saviour he has a purpose here in this world. Each mo- 
ment is a sacred opportunity to serve as the hands and feet of God. Each meeting 
a chance to tell others. But a Christian knows that he must always be ready. God 
calls us at different times, some who have but briefly touched the light of day, 
others filled with ambitions and dreams, still others who are nearer to the day 
of departure. But one and all, we know and we believe that when He calls us 
we will go through the door where once Christ entered. On the other side we 
shall find Him there. 

Here I stand—unto eternal life. 


e 
Psalm 15 Romans 12:9-21 


“HERE I STAND—BUT AM I ALONE?” 


Once again I come to spend a few moments with God. At first it wasn’t 
easy. The forms I used were often words. I tried to think of what I said. God 
is real, I told myself, and I am talking with Him. Soon it became a joy to find 
a quiet moment to be alone with Him. It was like talking to a very good friend, 
only better. It got to the point where I wanted to shut out the rest of the world 
and bring all my worries and doubts and troubles to Him. I knew how St. Peter 
felt in the moment of the Transfiguration when he cried out: Lord it’s good 
to be here, let’s build tents so we can stay. 

But being with God isn’t like being on a desert island with a most under- 
standing friend. You just can’t forget the rest of the world. You may wish to. 
You think of men and how they act toward one another. You read of murders, 
wars, viciousness, greed, lust, hatred and strife. You hear gossip, slander, lies, 
and vile cursing and you wish God and you could be alone. 

But you can’t. Communion isn’t a treasure you can hoard. You can’t 
smugly look out on the world and wash your hands of it, turn your back and 
seek God. 

Those people out there with all their faults are His creatures too. And you 
have a duty to them. Your moment with God is the inspiration you need to go 
back out to them and share your treasure. 

Think of the people you will meet today. You may see and hear things 
you know would hurt God. Think of the people at home. Dare you say you love 
God and ignore those who by their actions, their thoughts, and their words, 
fight all that God would have them be and do. 

So you have a duty today and every day. 

St. Paul says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” In a very real sense 
you are as Luther says “‘a little Christ.” In each moment of your life you must 
move about among men so that they see not you but Christ living in you. 

When men curse, cheat, lie, steal, when they seek only their selfish ends and 


fight for themselves, you must by your own actions and words show them how 
they ought to be. 
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You must be careful that you don’t make them feel you are being a show-off 
- that you are parading your religion. Nor must you ever feel better than they. 
Your one duty is to love all of them. To all that they are and that they do 
ou have but one answer: 

Here I stand—l love everybody! 


e 
whn 4:7-21 


“HERE I STAND—ARE WE ALL ALONE?” 


It isn’t easy to love. Oh, if the right person comes along, I can, but that’s 
fferent. I feel different then. I want to forget myself and do things for the 
ie I love. Somehow nothing else matters when we are together. Who cares 
sout food or even sleep. Only one thing is important, we are together and 
sat is love. 

My parents? My friends? Yes, I love them, but it’s not quite the same. 
ethaps I’m not so considerate. I could be more thoughtful, it’s true, but I do 
»ve them. It’s only when I meet other people who are not close to me, people 
ho sometimes do things I detest, that I find it hard to love. How can one love 
-cheat, or a liar? How can I feel right toward the fellow who tells dirty stories, 
whose every word is a curse where God’s name is used wrongfully? How 
an I love hoodlums, vandals, people who would destroy my freedom? It’s hard. 

Yet Christ did it. I sometimes think of that ghastly moment when His hands 

ind feet were nailed to the cross. I see the crown of thorns jammed down upon 
His brow. I stand in a crowd of people, and some mock and jeer, one runs up 
> the cross to spit at him and then runs back to hide among the multitude. Did 
ver anyone have the right to shout back and to defend himself. Yes, He could 
ave cursed them as they cursed him. What did he do? He lifted his eyes from 
je hate-filled faces all around Him. He saw before Him another face, the face 
f his Father, His Beloved, and from His lips there came those blessed words, 
yords of concern, words of affection, words of love: ‘Father, forgive them— 
ney don’t know what they’re doing!” 
_ I know the lesson of that moment. When men repulse me, and I am tempted 
9 return evil for evil, I will do what He did. Love comes from God. He loved 
's first and so I must return His love. It isn’t enough to set out and try to love 
11 men on my own. I need more. I need inspiration, I need strength, and so I 
vill turn my love first to God. 

Though my day seems busy I will give a part of it to Him. I will speak 
vith Him and hear His words. I will make the pilgrimage with my Saviour. 
will so identify myself with Christ that in me men will learn that God. lives 
nd He cares! 

We are not alone, like so many animals let loose in a pen to work out our 
lestiny. We are not left to go our own way without direction, without guidance. 
30d cares for me-—for all men—God loves us, and as I return His love, I will 
how that love to all men. 

Here I stand—I Love God! 
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PILGRIM PARTY 


party-giving for Thanksgiving 


That little affair which our Pilgrim 
fathers fostered back in 1621 with a 
feast of gratitude for an abundant 
harvest, has expanded into one of our 
most delightful national holidays. 
Coming at the season of the harvest 
makes the decorations an easy part of 
the party. 

In the party room, the predominat- 
ing decorative item is the cornstalk. 
Arrange them in stately and upright 
position, with frost smitten leaves 
chocking the spaces between. Although 
the pumpkin is considered a symbol 
of Hallowe'en, it is still a very im- 
portant part of any Thanksgiving 
affair and should be used among the 
decorations. If a table is to be used 
for serving refreshments, the first 
requisite is a paper tablecloth, im- 
printed with leaves, turkeys, and 
pumpkins. For a centerpiece fill a hol- 
lowed pumpkin with fruits, popcorn 
and nuts, and surround it with au- 
tumn leaves or evergreens. Or use a 
“horn of plenty’ with all of the fruits 
of the harvest season spilling from it. 

Homemade turkeys suggest an in- 
expensive, yet original, favor to be 
placed at the top of the placecards. 
All that one requires are a few downy 
feathers, a few large and small raisins, 
large prunes, toothpicks and cloves. 
The body of your turkey is the prune, 
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small raisins on a toothpick form a 
neck, a large raisin, with cloves for 
eyes, makes the head. You stick in 
toothpicks for legs and a little feather 
stuck into the prune for a tail com- 
pletes the manufacture of a perfect 
little turkey. 


Hazelnut Heave 

Here is an animative game which 
is certain to click in that delicate, lead- 
off position in the evening schedule. 
Place a miniature pumpkin—one of 
the ten-cent composition variety—on 
the floor at the extreme end of the 
room, so that the wall may be utilized 
as a backstop. Distribute five hazel- 
nuts to each of the guests and ask 
them, at a stipulated distance from the 
pumpkin, to toss the nuts underhanded 
into the little yellow receptacle. The 
contestant who is most accurate in this 
should be presented with a chocolate 
turkey. 

Gumdrop Sculpture 

Place three bowls on the table. In 
the first bowl deposit gumdrops of 
various sizes, shapes and colors; in 
the second, place a supply of tooth- 
picks; and in the third, a quantity of 
cloves and jelly beans. Explain to your 
guests that they are expected to dip 
into the bowls at a given signal and 
within the period of three minutes 


‘culpture some object, such as an ani- 
mal, a person or an inanimate subject. 
If you wish to give a demonstration 
»efore the contest begins: take a large 
gumdrop for the body, the smallest 
gumdrop for the neck and medium- 
sized jelly bean for the head. Use two 
spiced strings for the legs and two 
more for the arms, and arrange three 
of the cloves for the eyes and nose. 


Thanksgiving in Russia 
Explain to your guests that a friend 
of yours spent last Thanksgiving in 
Russia. Tell them that he brought 
nome a menu of the dinner served on 
Turkey Day. You will then proceed 
<o distribute copies of this menu and 
ask them to write it in English. The 
person who first deciphers the jumbled 
words should be awarded a prize. The 
English translation, given in paren- 
theses below, should not appear on 
‘the sheets: 
Neum 
(Menu) 


Preemptpins 
(Peppermints) 


Tottowpeases 
(Sweet Potatoes) 
Kiipenmup 
(Pumpkin pie) 
Ibearrscren 
(Cranberries) 
Designrs Nrasisi 
(Dressing) (Raisins) 
Siolve Ciipmeen 
(Olives) (Mince Pie) 
Epspla Komess 
(Apples) (Smokes) 
Kryute Ryelec 
| (Turkey) (Celery) 
Nasaanb Ofecfe 
(Bananas) (Coffee) 
Rasegp Insoon 
(Grapes) (Onions) 
Seoagnr 
(Oranges) 


Cranberry Guess 


Fill a pint or quart jar with cran- 
berries which have been counted be- 
forehand. Each person present is al- 
lowed one guess. The one who esti- 
mates nearest to the actual number in 
the jar is awarded a chocolate favor 
for his uncanny precision. 


Grateful Greetings 


You may obtain telegram blanks 
from your local Western Union office. 
Distribute these blanks to all at the 
party and ask them to write a message 
in ten words—telling that for which 
they are most grateful. Every word 
should begin with a letter in the word 
Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving Topics 


In this game players sit in a circle 
with one in the middle. Each player 
chooses some word connected with 
the Thanksgiving dinner, while the 
player in the middle has a newspaper 
from which he reads the leading ar- 
ticle. After every few words, he stops 
and the players in rotation must fill in 
the missing nouns with the article as- 
sociated with Thanksgiving—before 
the referee counts eight. Anyone not 
doing this falls out of the game. 


Refreshments 

Mincemeat or pumpkin pie or gin- 
gerbread, glistening grapes, coffee or 
hot chocolate. 

To make glistening grapes, coat 
small bunches of grapes with slightly 
beaten egg white, then dust with sugar. 
When dry, the grapes will glisten and 
combine well with your autumn leaves, 
to make an appropriate decoration 
and also a delicious food. 
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AN 
FAN FARE 


Sig Hagen 
win, lose, or draw 


“Americans are a queer people,” 
Stephen Leacock wrote. “They can’t 
play. They try to but they can’t. They 
can’t swim: they use a float; they can’t 
run: they use a car. They can’t laugh: 
they hire a comedian and watch him 
laugh.” 

We also hire athletes and watch 
them play. The Canadian critic put his 
finger on a curious trend in recreation. 
We are getting to be a nation of spec- 
tators. Most of us sit and watch, never 
get in the game. We leave the playing 
to the pros and the subsidized ama- 
teurs. 

We spectators have high standards 
—for the athletes. We insist that they 
play hard but clean. They must be 
aggressive, yet exercise self-control. 
They mustn’t be quitters. 

Most of all, they must win. Let’s 
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face it. Winners draw crowds and 
losers don’t. We apparently admire 
winning even more than those quali- 
ties of sportsmanship just mentioned. 
More, perhaps, than the game itself. 

We probably inherited our specta- 
tor attitudes from the middle ages. 
In those days a champion was some- 
body who fought in behalf of some- 
one else who was disabled or exempt 
from bearing arms. The winner was 
rewatded; the loser, if still alive, 
might forfeit a hand or a foot to his 
disgruntled employer. 

Nowadays we apply the word 
champion only to contestants who ex- 
cel. Champions (winners) are te- 
warded in coin or glory no matter 
how they win. We don’t maim the 
losers, but sometimes we complain un- 
til the coach is fired. 

Thus the players are still in the 
original sense champions, win or lose, 
paid or not. They compete for us 
spectators who haven't the muscle or 
the inclination to play in person. 

Well, since we spectators are so im; 


vortant, maybe we ought to be con- 
‘erned about our own behavior rather 
than that of the athletes. How do we 
sate as spectators ? 

It’s a free country, and spectators 
an de pretty much what they please, 
hort of violence. Few of us hurl pop 
sottles, set fire to the bleachers or 
sunch our dissenting neighbor in the 
nose. But we shan’t be exalted for 
mere unriotousness. 

Good spectatorship is more than 
eing orderly. More than loyalty to 
he team and cheering. It is spectator 
attitudes, in the long run, that make 
sports straight or crooked—make ath- 
etes sportsmen or mercenaries. 

Take how we feel about winning, 
Sor instance. We gloat in victory, 
groan in defeat. Isn’t there an incon- 
sistency here ? 

We profess to admire heroes who 
don’t brag of their exploits. Yet we 


brag for them, and vicariously for 
ourselves. We expect losers (the other 
side) to shrug off failure graciously. 
But we condemn our own beaten boys 
—or find lame excuses for the licking 
they took. Double standard, isn’t it? 

It has been popular to blame cor- 
cuption in sports on gambling, but 
over-emphasis on victory must be 
partly at fault. If there’s a cure, it 
lies with us. 

We can’t help being partisan. It’s 
natural to favor one side or the other. 
But we don’t need to be blindly par- 
tisan. 

To really enjoy the game—football: 
basketball, baseball or any other, learn 
more about it. Become a teal grand- 
stand expert, appreciating good play - 
on either side. Then winning or los- 
ing won't seem quite so important. 

“After all, it's a game, not a fight. 
And remember, we're not playing! 


for 1958 
1959 


coming fas. 


Y E S—closing dates for pre- 
enrollment at Lutheran Colleges are 
coming fast. The many requests for 
admission require restricted en- 
rollments. Be sure—pre-enroll now 
at the Lutheran College of your 
choice. 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


*“Man of a Thousand Faces” 
(Universal-International) 


Hollywood’s Golden Jubilee is fit- 
tingly celebrated by this entry from 
U-I, a recreation of the life of that 
famous personality of the silent films, 
Lon Chaney, master of the art of 
facial makeup and body distortion. 
Intent on bringing you the story be- 
hind the man it deals only in part 
with his appearance in such notable 
pictures as “The Miracle Man’, ‘“The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame’, and 
“The Phantom of the Opera’. How- 
ever, in revealing important emotional 
factors which may have motivated his 
whole life and career a gripping and 
heart-tugging picture results, with an 


In the October Luther Life all four 
reviews were listed to be by Eugene 
Hoeftman. Only the last was his. The 


first three were by Edgar Trexler. 


outstanding performance by James 
Cagney, and excellent supporting cast 
headed by Dorothy Malone and Jane 
Greer. Black and white CinemaScope. 


“Silk Stockings” 
(M-G-M) 


In a year somewhat short on film 
musicals this handsome production in 
CinemaScope and MetroColor is a 
welcome sight. Packing lots of zip, 
including a big ‘Ritz Roll and Rock’ 
(get it?) number, it stars singing 
and dancing Fred Astaire and Cyd 
Charisse with the music of Cole Por- 
ter. Temperatures really skyrocket, 
however, when high-steppin’ Janis 
Paige arrives in Gay Paree, as a Holly- 
wood star come to do a picture. Top 
comedy number ‘‘Stereophonic Sound” 
is hers and Fred’s, altho there are lots 
of laughs, too, for “Siberia’’ (Peter 
Lorre in a comic trio). “Red Blues”’ is 
a dance highlight with Cyd and chorus, 


‘The Tin Sar’ 


(Paramount) 


Picture Anthony Perkins as 
ne greener -than- grass new 
heriff of a small western town 
aat has its share of trouble- 
akers. Then bring in Henry 
“onda, an ex-sheriff himself but 
ow out collecting reward 
aoney on ‘‘wanted’’ bad men. 
Question: should Hank - stay 
round awhile to give young 
‘ony a helping hand, or not? 
Widow Betsy Palmer and her 
on Michel Ray could also stand 

friend. Watching Tony learn 
oe sheriff business in a hurry 
qakes for an above average 
vestern. Black and white Vista- 
‘ision. 


1000 FACES 


mi- 


Z2-a4 


‘No Sleep Till Dawn” 
(Warner Bros.) 

In war or in peace veteran 
light line chief Karl Malden has 
lis troubles. Right now, 6 years 
fter Korea, while stationed at 
castle Air Force Base in Cali- 
‘ornia, they concern (1) daugh- 
er Natalie Wood, who wants SILK STOCKINGS 
1im out of the USAF and into 
yetter paying private industry, 
nd (2) new squadron com- 
mander Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., 
vho besides having lots of 
deas the B-52 intercontinental 
»omber program is also getting 
deas about Natalie! Marsha 
dunt is wife and mother. Drama 
nvolving the private lives of 
hese four with just enough high 
Ititude thrills and chills to 
make it doubly interesting. In 
JinemaScope and WarnerColor. 


zaArPraMHs 
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Japan films — American plays 


The Joint Commission on Mission- 
ary Education’s overseas theme for 
1957-58 is Japan. Friendship Press 
books on this theme were reviewed in 
the August, 1957, issue of LUTHER 
LIFE (page 54). 

Our ULCA Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions recently released several new 
filmstrips on Japan which can be help- 
ful additions for local league mission 
study programs. In all cases these 
filmstrips are purchased ($5.00) or 
rented ($1.50) from the Audio-Visual 
Dept., United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
We ES 

The following three filmstrips are 
available: 

A Message from Mac-Sensei is the 
story of Japanese youth, particularly 
the work of our Boys’ School in Ku- 
mamota. Charles Macmurphy, mission- 
ary teacher, tells the story. This 88- 
frame, color filmstrip should prove 
very useful. 
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Bookmobiling in Japan is a natural 
for use with the new LLA folder 
“Books and Blossoms.” Be sure that 
you use these two items together. This 
70-frame filmstrip relates the interest- 
ing account of the Bookmobile which 
serves as a chapel on wheels, mobile 
library, and audio-visual van. The 
story is introduced by Pastor Andrew 
Ellis, missionary in charge of the 
Bookmobile. 

Welcome to Jiai En (G-I-N) is a 
fascinating account of a Kumamoto 
Lutheran congregation’s visit to the 
Colony of Mercy. Here, orphans, aged 
folks, blind and deaf children are en- 
gaged in educational and worth-while 
activities under a staff of 130 persons. 
The 70-frame filmstrip gives a vivid 
picture of one phase of the work of 
Lutherans in Japan. 

The following two filmstrips are 
prepared by the Friendship Press 
(available from the ULPH). 

From the Church at Nishio is a dis-| 


| 


ussion-starter on the place of Japanese 
christianity in the total world pic- 
ure. Relating the work of a rural 
hurch, this 70-frame filmstrip is in 
olor. 

Kimiko of Japan contains 60- 
rames. It is the happy story about 
veryday experiences of a young Ja- 
»anese girl. This filmstrip will appeal 
specially to the intermediate age level. 


300k Reviews— 
UNGLE PRIZE. New York: Friend- 

Ship Press. 50c. 

“Jungle Prize” is a play about two 
»rothers caught in the web of Com- 
munism. It portrays in a very realistic 
manner how cleverly the Communists 
work to indoctrinate young people 
ind the strength of Communism’s ap- 
deal to the young mind. The play also 
Soints out the weakness of Com- 
nunism—the point at which it breaks 
down. Vividly exposed in the dialogue 
are cruelty and inconsistency. 

All characters and incidents are im- 
aginary; however, they are based on 
facts and they reflect accurately the 
experiences of real people during the 
Malayan crisis. 

“Jungle Prize” is a stirring drama. 
The characters are well defined. The 
play lacks a dramatic climax, but this 
is compensated for by the poignancy 
of its message. 

—Mrs. FLORENCE WEsP 
Wilmington, Delaware 


FOUR-STAR PLAYS FOR BOYS. 
| Edited by A. S. Burack. Boston: 

Plays, Inc. 237 Pages. $3.50. 

This publication would be a val- 
uable addition to any scout leadet’s ox 
youth director's collection of books. 
Within its covers are 15 one-act plays 


for boys. These plays were written for 
youngsters of varied ages and in- 
terests. 

Some of the characters which may 
be portrayed are cowboys, newspaper- 
men, doctors, pirates, and, of course, 
spacemen. The many-varied parts will 
serve a two-fold purpose not only will 
you be able to capture the interest of 
the youngsters but you can also en- 
courage the boys to make construc- 
tive use of their talents. 


These plays are royalty-free and do 
not require elaborate stage settings 
or costumes. Without a doubt, the 
work necessary for the production of 
these plays would be a worthwhile and 
enjoyable experience for the director 
as well as the fellows. 


—NANcy WALKER 


Berlin, Pa. 


FELEMBE 


By Jens Larsen 

A novel set in Liberia by the author 
of the popular 10,000 Tom-Toms. 

From Manhattan to Liberia was a big 
jump. Wealthy Evelyn Stuart was travel- 
ing with her parents in order to forget 
a broken engagement. But that wasn’t 
all that happened at the rubber plan- 
tation. Interwoven into this vivid 
tale are striking scenes such as the 
secret ritual burial of a tribal chief, the 
invasion of the driver ants and research 
on relapsing fever. 


$3.50 at-all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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Our devotions for 1957 appear through special 


NOVEMBER 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1957. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


As we open our Bible to these sections each day, we share the same Scrip- 
ture with thousands of other teenagers. Let’s pray for each other that Jesus will 
step out of our open Bibles into believing hearts. 


by DAR ROA 


/ Hebrews 3 


Does holy brethren include you? 
To find out, act on Rey. 3:20. In 5-6 
catch the servant-son contrast. Which 
are you? Linger long on 19. These OT 
quotes tempt further study in exciting 
Exodus. 


Hebrews 4 

What's the promise? Are you 
familiar with these: John 1:12; 3:16; 
Delage Grou S25) 10s Ob 11:26; 
19:30; Acts 1:8; 16:31; 20:32; Rom. 
Didmo229 5) 8: 28;918) John elkO Rey, 
3:20. Two reasons for failure: no faith 
(2) and no follow (6). Believe and 
act. To accept Christ’s promises is to 
accept Christ. Hook together (in 14- 
16) since, for and then. 


Hebrews 5 

The purpose of a priest in the 
OT was to stand with one hand in the 
hand of God while extending the 
other to men. He stood in the middle 
between God and man. It’s a privilege 
—introducing men to Christ. Who are 
called by God (4) and appointed by 
him (5)? See Mt. 28:18-20 and Acts 
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1:8. How does priest (6) follow son 
(5)? Can you help others without 
first being helped? 


Hebrews 6 


Chapter 6 moves into serious 
warnings. Do you find yourself in 
7 or 8? God can’t break his promises. 
Review some of them aloud: John 1: 
1232165 S24 Or 31 ey eee oe 
10:9-10; 11:25. Better in 6:9 is a key 
word in this letter. It averages one 
mention per chapter. 


Hebrews 7 


According to Hebrew tradition 
this ancient character was Shem. As 
the people of God grew, the family of 
Levi was chosen to supply the priests; 
the family of David, the kings. But 
Jesus, like Melchizedek, combines 
both. Underline 22. He who sacrifices 
Himself as our priest has a right to be 
our King. Memorize 25. 


Hebrews 8 


Verse 1 summarizes chs. 5-7. 
While 1 looks backward to the person 
of Christ, 2 looks forward to the work 
of Christ. Covenant means promise. In 
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ce Old we promised to serve Him 
nd failed). In the New, God prom- 
2s to serve us. Check 9:14. God al- 
ays keeps His promises. He never 
ils. We fail Him. Observe the foot- 
ote that leads us back 600 years, B.C., 
to Jer. 33: 31-34. 


Hebrews 9 

The footnotes suggest back- 
“ound in Exodus needed to under- 
ind this section. What difference do 
su find between the Old and the 
‘ew? Christ offered himself once for 
! (12). Only the high priest, and 
tt once a year met God personally; 
yw all believers have equal access. 


Hebrews 10 

“Without the shedding of blood 
ere is no forgiveness of sins.” (19: 
2). Add the powerful passage in 
)-25 to your mental treasury. Read it 
oud and think it through. If you’re 
xt sure brethren includes you, act on 
yhn 1:12. Underline 36 from do to 
e end. 


Hebrews 11 

This choice chapter, the favorite 
“ many Christians, brings us to the 
cactical part of Hebrews, the previous 
aapters being more doctrinal. List 
hat you learn about faith. Faith is 
key Bible word. Look up the terrific 
rents footnoted throughout this chap- 
rt. This writer’s knowledge of history 
iallenges us to study more intently 
1e background. 


Hebrews 12 

Is the going getting rough? 
re you just limping along? Want to 
ap along? How? Confess the sin of 
ving up so easily; thank God for 
ctorious friends; consider Christ; re- 


member that all sons need discipline 
(note 10b). Memorize 1. 
Hebrews 13 


11 Ch. 11 emphasized faith; 12 
stresses hope; 13 love. Check footnotes 
on 2. 8 is easily memorized, a steady 
prize in a world of change. 8 and 14 
prepared the people for the impend- 
ing fall of Jerusalem. The Romans 
ruined the city in 66 A.D. Few bene- 
dictions are more beautiful than 20-21. 
Hebrews James 1 


12 James identifies himself as a 
servant. He didn’t take advantage of 
his position as half-brother of Jesus. 
He knew Mark 3:35. See what Genesis 
12:1 has to say about anti-Semitism. 
Both Jesus and James were Jews. To 
the twelve tribes suggests that this 
“general letter’ was addressed to 
Christian Jews now widely scattered 
by cruel persecutions. Greetmg in 
Greek means “I wish you joy!” The 
“how” of joy follows next. 
James 2 


13 Faith ought to influence our 
thinking all the way through, suggests 
James, here emphasizing it in social 
relations. Are you a Christian? How 
do you show it? The point here is not 
the equal seriousness of all sin, but 
the seriousness of a single sin. Just 
one run will ruin the finest pair of 
nylon stockings. 
/ 4 James 3 

If faith finds a home in our 
heart at all, it will influence not only 
our thinking and acting, but also our 
feelings, especially those emotions that 
bubble out across our lips. James is 
tough on tongues. 
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15 James 4 
Note how James reminds us 


that it is the simple objects of nature 
that rise up to rebuke us. He adds for 
emphasis these two paragraphs on 
faith’s influence on speaking. Doctors 
tell much about our inner condition by 
a look at our tongues. 

James 5 


16 This final chapter is a handful 
of pearls strung on a string that re- 
flects 1:22. To conclude his letter on 
live faith, James suggests five elements 
that ought to be found in such faith. 
Try to label each of these, proceeding 


by paragraphs. 
1 Peter 1 


17 Peter was courteous, for writ- 
ing on scrolls called for the signature 
first. It makes a difference from whom 
our letters come. List all that you 
know already about Peter. About the 
folks to whom he wrote. One of the 
Bible’s most thrilling sentences is 1:3. 
1 Peter 2 


18 I can’t help but grow if I daily 
get into the Word and then get that 
Word out to my world. In our shaky 
hour, we need a firm anchor in Christ, 
4, When rescued, a shipwrecked sailor 
was asked about clinging to a wave- 
beaten rock for hours. “Weren't you 
scared?” His reply, “Sure I was, but 
the rock wasn’t!” Check 9-10. 
1 Peter 3 


19 Top evangelism method in 1-2. 
The point is not legislation about 
women’s dress but the suggestion of 
genuine beauty—it’s internal and def- 
initely related to the external! Any 
sense to 9? What good is baptism, 21 ? 
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20 1 Peter 4 
Let suffering serve. See Jame: 


1:2ff. 1:2 suggests that suffering fot 
Christ evidences our loyalty to Him. 
It glorifies God only when it is for 
Christ’s sake—not when it’s caused by 
our own fault. Gold, too, must pass 
through fire to be purified and useful. 
Check Philippians 1:29 and 12-13. 
List practical ways a Christian acts, 
mentioned by Peter. 
1 Peter 5 


2i Elder means leader. If you as- 
pire to leadership, what qualities does 
Peter expect of you, 2-3? Your reward, 
4? Secret of happier teen-parent rela- 
tions in 5-6. Save yourself several dol- 
lars by avoiding books on “‘Peace of 
Mind.” Instead claim 7 by heart and 
moment by moment. The enemy com- 
mander can be conquered if we know 
his tactics, 8. How? See 9. 
2 Peter 1 


ZZ How rich you are as a Chris- 


tian, 1-4. Final phrase in 4 is most 
amazing. Is 10 what your confirmation 
meant to you? Do you dislike remind- 
ers 12-15, or thank God for them? 
Compare Peter’s departure in 15 with 
Christ’s prediction in John 21:18-19. 
Tradition says Peter was crucified up- 


side down. 
23 2 Peter 2 

False prophets are all who offer 
a substitute for the Gospel. Look up 
licentiousness. 4-10a is both a sentence 
and a paragraph. Give it time to get 
its point across. Note the powerful OT 
examples. Any comfort for Christians 
here? 
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4 2 Peter 3 

« Love reminds, 1. Peter refrains 
som “I told you so.”’ See how 5 and 6 
iswer doubts raised in 3 and 4. Com- 
are 8 with Psalm 90:4. How does 9 
xplain Christ’s delay in coming? Un- 
erline first five words in 13. We live 
a borrowed time, an overtime period 
-Iled grace. To be prepared follow up 
ff. 18 salutes you. 


1 John 1 

Though John writes to correct 
fellow named Cerinthus, his letter 
loaded with personal warmth. Its 
‘vo top topics are love and fellowship. 
erinthus taught that Jesus as God 
ould not have suffered. This Jesus 
~as but a good man whom God adopt- 
d at his baptism. 9 is the favorite of 
aany Christians. Do you ever make 
rod a liar, 10? 


1 John 2 


4 Christians can’t be two-faced 
ke Janus. Sham is easily unmasked. 
-’s best to admit that I need an advo- 
ate, one who is righteous, my expia- 
on. These words make sense? Look 
nem up; they’re loaded. A test of my 
aith is 5-6. Secret of super longevity 


ply 

27 1 John 3 

Children of God is a wonder- 
ul phrase. ““He’s just like his father!”’ 


Let 2 thrill you with its present secur- 
ity and future serenity. Define sin, 4. 
Why did Christ come, 8? Find in 11 
and 14 the reason why Christians love 
so supremely. 
2 8 1 John 4 

What's the test in the spirit 


world? Ask your pastor about anti- 
Christ. Take heart! Underline 4. The 
key to happy human relations in 11. 
The brotherhood of man must find 
root in the Fatherhood of God. Does 
20 have a right to call you a liar? 

1 John 5 


29 A Christian is a child of God. 
According to 1, who is a child of 
God? Are you a Christian? See John 
1:12. A conquering, victorious Chris- 
tian, 4-5? Is 12 an exaggeration? On 
which side of the semi-colon are you? 
Why did John write this letter, 13? 
Compare 13 with John 20:31. Memo- 


rize 11-12. 
2 John 

30 Elder is highly appropriate, for 
John was the last of the apostles, now 
an old, old man. It’s not known if 
elect lady refers to a person or to a 
church symbolically called by her 
name. Elect sister, 13, was either 
John’s congregation, his wife, or a 
prominent lady Christian. Trwth is one 
of his favorite words. See John 14:6. 


Two church youth down south were discussing the Bible. 
“Isn't it miraculous,” said one, “how Jonah spent three days in 


“a whale?” 


“Tain’t so much,” said the other. “My uncle has spent longer 


than that inside an alligator.” 
“How long?” 
“Goin’ on two years now,’ 


ul 


was the reply. 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


Need ideas for ways of using material in this issue? 


Think through some of these suggestions. 


Franklin Clark Fry 


For pre-meeting browsing, have 
pictures and articles on Dr. Fry on 
display. Most of these can be obtained 
from old copies of The Lutheran. 

The topic could be worked into an 
interview—perhaps of Dr. Fry and 
several people mentioned in the 
article. 


Lajos Ordass 


Since this is too short to use as a 
topic by itself, you will want to gather 
more material. This feature can be 
used for various themes. 

You may want the topic on Bishop 
Ordass alone. More information about 
him can be found in newspaper ar- 
ticles printed at the time of the Lu- 
theran World Federation assembly. 
The Lutheran carries several articles 
on him and a reprint of his speech 
made at LWF. 

Use courage as a theme. In back 
issues Of High Ideals or LUTHER LIFE 
find topics on this subject. Make a 
study of Bible personalities and their 
courage—Daniel, Esther, Jonathan, the 
prophets, Paul, and Jesus. 

Have someone present the topic, 
with experiments throughout the topic 
or at the end. Have reading material 
for the leaguers. Let them see if they 
move their lips when they read, if their 
reading is rapid. Ask them questions 
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on the material they have read. Have 
someone play the piano to see how 
well they can concentrate on their 
reading. Play a rock and roll record. 

You may be able to obtain reading 
tests from Reader’s Digest. 


College Crists 


One person can present the intro- 
duction to this topic with others help- 
ing in the sectional part. Have a per- 
son represent each college or each 
section of the country. 

If you have members of your church 
who attended any of these ULCA col- 
leges they might be able to give you 
a personal account on long-range plans 
being made. Show pictures or bulle- 
tins of the colleges if you have them. 
Christ, the Church, and Race 

This is topic material that affects 
us all in some way or another. Dr. 
Letts has given good material and he 
has suggested other worthwhile pam- 
phlets and books. Read up on the sub- 
ject before presenting the topic. 

Have an auditing of prejudices. 
Prepare a mimeographed sheet for 
leaguers to fill out (perhaps the week 
before this meeting). No signing of 
names. Statements should be answered 
with yes or no. Use such statements 
as: I am confused on the issue of race 
and church. Would you share a song 
book with a Negro at a league meet- 


ig? Would you take Communion be- 
He a Chinese? Would you vote for 

qualified Indian for league presi- 
ont? Report the total and average of 
sults. 

This topic provides a splendid op- 
ortunity to try some group acting 

role-playing. Cook up some situa- 
ons for your leaguers to act out. For 
stance, your league has a swimming 
tty only to find out that your Negro 
embers will be barred from the pool. 
"hat would you do? 

Be sure to obtain from LLA the 
vet, “The Way the Ball Bounces.” 
Opies are free. 


loney, Money, Money 


Have a different person present each 

ction of this topic. You could have 
scussion following each section or 
ait until the entire presentation. Dis- 
ussion statements should be geared 
» the age and interests of your league. 
n intermediate group may want to 
scuss budgeting, amount of allow- 
aces, etc. A senior group will discuss 
vending money on a date, summer 
»bs and saving money for college. 
‘der leaguers who are married or 
»oking forward to marriage will want 
» discuss the value or disadvantage 
f having husband and wife working, 
alue of budgeting, etc. 


Aeditation Series 


You may use these meditations for 
tivate meditations or for group wor- 
1ip. If you use them for private medi- 
ition you can use them as they are, 
sminding yourself that they were writ- 
‘n originally for the convention and 
ill, therefore, refer to special con- 
ention interests. 

For group worship, you may decide 


to plan the meditations for nine con- 
secutive meetings. Otherwise, you may 
choose from the meditations and use 
three or four, or you may decide to 
combine several into one meditation. 

Bible references precede the theme 
and meditation. Use these with the 
meditations. Choose hymns that will 
tie in with meditational thoughts. 

Perhaps you want to combine all the 
meditations into a topic, referring now 
and then to the Bible references. 


Regular Features 

Of course, we plan our regular fea- 
tures in LUTHER LIFE mainly for 
your reading enjoyment. After all, 
LUTHER LIFE is a magazine for you 
to sit down and read leisurely. But 
there are possibilities for using all 
parts of the magazine. 

For instance, the news section has 
lots of ideas your league could use— 
for topics, for parties, for projects. 
Problem Corner usually gives good 
discussion material. Use it as a basis 
for a topic. Or maybe just a gab fest 
before the meeting begins. If some of 
you go for a coke when league’s over, 
talk about these problems over your 
coke or malted. 

Book reviews and movie reviews 
supply material for friendly informal 
discussions. The party page has loads 
of ideas that are fun to try. Clatter 
carries worthwhile information also. 
And Quiet Time has many uses. 

Then there is this section, Presenta- 
tion Aids. Use the ideas on these pages, 
unless you have some really original 
ones. If so, we'd be glad to hear about 
them. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


terse verse 


One of my spare-moment hobbies 
is writing verse. During the past 


three years I’ve located six magazine 
editors who've liked my stuff and 
printed more than 40 submissions. 
One recent morning when a “Clat- 
ter” column was 48 hours from be- 
ing due, I jokingly suggested to Edi- 
tor Hoh that I had some unpub- 
lished verses that I hated to see go 
to waste; could I “Clatterize’ ’em. 
And without even seeing them, to 
judge their readership value, he gave 
me the green light. 


FINALLY—AT LAST!” 
Bride looked lovely 
And groom looked scared. 
Her Mom and Pop 
Beamed bright—she’s paired! 


WHAT TODAY’S LITTLE 
DAUGHTERS ARE MADE OF 


Whys?, measles, love-you’s, airs, 
Cries, teasles, thank-you’s, prayers. 
Walks, ice creams, dances, mumps, 
Talks, face creams, prances, bumps. 
Tugs, lipsticks, hey-hi’s, joys, 

Hugs, drumsticks, good-bye’s, boys. 
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FOR PROFS THAT CHILL 


| know some profs of higher ed. 

With coffined Ph.D.’s in head 

Who best could serve those at thei 
feet 

Were they to thermostat more heat 


LABELED 


Today's fair femme, who lives b 
Seasons, 
Selects her coats for many reasons 
Except my spouse—my wed-to Mabe 
She’s got one whim: She buys th 
label! 


ILLUSIVE HOPPER 


A grasshopper jumps; 
A grasshopper flies. 
He’s hard to hit 
Between the eyes. 


BASKET TO CASKET 


In a basket—pink or blue, 
Mother lays her treasure new. 
Soon the kith and friends pile througl 
Just to watch babe gurgle-goo. 


In a casket—diff’rent hue, 
Oldster lies all garbed anew. 
Then the kith and friends file throug! 
For a last-round peekaboo. 


HOME 


Daughter’s too gay; 
Son wrecks “the flat.” 
Mother grows gray; 
Father gets fat. 
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